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CL  Discriminating  collectors  are  more  and  more 
turning  their  attention  to  original  drawings,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  these  unique  documents  of  genius, 
which  record  in  an  intimate  way  the  initial  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  artist,  offer  not  alone  delight  to 
the  possessor,  but,  when  well  chosen,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  augmentation  in  value ;  for  the  time  is 
not  so  far  away  when  the  American  appreciation 
for  drawings  will  result  in  their  vogue  that  already 
obtains  in  Europe. 

CL  Having  devoted  several  years  of  study  to 
drawings,  and  written  extensively  concerning 
them,  I  am  confident  that  the  collections  which 
I  have  formed  of  drawings  of  all  schools  will 
greatly  interest  art  lovers  who  have  not  as  yet 
entered  the  field  of  drawings,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  already  begun  collecting  them.  Lists 
and  descriptions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Greeley  4284  NEW^  YORK 
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Masters  on  March  14th,  15th,  and  1 6th ,  and  Prints  of  the  French 
Revolution  March  29th  and  30th.  Dates  of  the  sales  of  other 
divisions  will  be  announced  later. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  each  division  of  the  Halsey  Collection, 
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Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 

Engraved  by  John  Faber,  Junior,  from  the  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
Size  of  the  original  mezzotint,  13%  X  9%  inches 
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THE  KIT-CAT  CLUB 


By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  “  Original  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,”  “  Eighteenth  Century 
French  Engravings,”  “  Jacques  Callot,”  “  Drawings  by  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,”  etc. 


IR  GODFREY/’  said  Alexander  Pope,  in 
one  of  his  quizzical  moods,  “I  believe  if  God 
Almighty  had  had  your  assistance  the  world 
would  have  been  more  perfect.”  “  ’Fore  God, 
Sir,”  answered  Kneller,  “I  believe  so,”  and  with  this 
reply  the  painter  is  said  to  have  lightly  touched  the 
withered  arm  of  the  mis-shapen  poet. 

It  was,  we  may  assume,  —  for  the  men  were  friends, 
—  a  delicate  and  fleeting  pressure,  and  it  is  not  recorded 
that  Pope  showed  any  recognition  of  the  significance  in 
its  personal  application  of  Kneller’s  words;  but  for  us, 
they  remain  as  an  indication  of  quick  wit  as  well  as  of 
self-complacency;  traits  of  which  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  in  the  record  of  Knefl er’s  life. 

When  one  considers  that  to  this  painter,  more  than 
to  any  other  artist  of  his  period,  is  due  the  preservation 
in  visual  form  of  the  eminent  Englishmen  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  overlook  the  comparative  disrepute 
into  which,  partially  through  later  fashions  in  art, 
Kneller  has  fallen,  and  briefly  to  review  his  life. 

The  year  of  his  birth  was  1646  —  the  place  Liibeck. 
A  military  career  was  planned  for  him  by  his  father,  and 
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to  Leyden  he  was  sent  to  study  the  science  of  fortifica¬ 
tion.  But  the  boy  wished  to  paint  and  the  father  was 
persuaded  to  let  him  go  to  Amsterdam.  We  may  dismiss 
as  apocryphal  the  legend  of  Rembrandt  as  his  teacher; 
but  of  Ferdinand  Bol  there  is  no  doubt.  In  1672  we  find 
him  at  Rome,  the  pupil  of  Bernini  and  Maratta.  Then 
follows  a  stay  at  Venice,  whence  he  journeys  in  1674  to 
Hamburg,  and  a  little  later  accepts  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  to  London.  It  is  there  that  we  see  him  at 
the  actual  portals  of  an  astonishing  career.  These  por¬ 
tals  are  to  be  opened  to  him  by  no  less  a  hand  than  that 
of  Charles  II,  who,  in  order  to  save  himself  time  and 
trouble,  posed  simultaneously  for  his  favorite,  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  for  the  hitherto  unknown  but  well-introduced 
young  Godfrey.  Kneller’s  picture,  finished  before  Lely 
had  begun  to  apply  the  final  colors  to  the  design  of  the 
King’s  portrait,  so  pleased  the  sovereign,  that  the  royal 
favor  was  thenceforth  assured  to  him;  and  Charles  was 
only  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  sceptred  patrons.  Eng¬ 
land  yielded  him  James  II,  William  III,  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I.  He  painted  Louis  XIV  of  France,  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  Charles  VI  of  Spain ;  nor  are  these 
all;  while  his  portraits  of  other  great  men  of  his  long 
day  would  form  a  list  so  extensive  as  to  tax  the  patience 
of  the  reader.  There  shall  accordingly  be  no  mention 
by  name  of  his  works  in  the  Gallery  of  Admirals,  exe¬ 
cuted  for  William  III,  or  even  (a  more  attractive  theme) 
of  the  women  included  in  the  “Beauties  at  Hampton 
Court,”  a  series  which  Queen  Mary  commissioned, 
reckless  of  the  disgruntlement  of  the  great  ladies  who 
did  not  appear  among  these  paintings;  but  the  Kit-Cat 
portraits  shall  arrest  our  attention,  so  varied  are  the 
interests  that  center  in  them. 
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“ Nothing,  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  vanities/’  we 
find  Hawthorne  writing  in  “The  Prophetic  Pictures/’ 
“takes  stronger  hold  of  the  imagination  than  this  affair 
of  having  our  portraits  painted.  ...  It  is  the  idea  of 
duration  —  of  earthly  immortality  —  that  gives  such 
a  mysterious  interest  to  our  own  portraits.”  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  may  have  been,  in  the  ultimate  analysis, 
this  very  motive  that  actuated  the  forty-eight  gentle¬ 
men  (and  in  this  number  the  painter  himself  is  included) , 
who  offered  their  features  to  the  skill  of  Sir  Godfrey; 
but  a  more  kindly  and  less  egoistic  impulse  was  the 
beginning  of  that  concerted  action.  The  Kit-Cat  Club 
was  founded  not  far  from  the  year  1700  by  Jacob  Ton- 
son,  a  bookseller  and  publisher  who  had  the  faculty  of 
forming  friendships  with  his  many  distinguished  clients. 
The  club  began  as  an  assembly  of  wits  and  authors  who 
held  their  meetings  in  a  small  house  in  Shire  Lane,  but 
before  long  noblemen  of  high  descent  and  statesmen  of 
far-reaching  influence  sought  admission,  —  Whig  celeb¬ 
rities,  for  the  most  part,  —  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  “generally  mentioned  as  a  set  of 
wits,”  became  —  to  quote  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole 
—  “in  reality  the  patriots  that  saved  Britain.”  Jacob 
Tonson  remained  its  guiding  spirit,  and  many  of  the 
summer  meetings  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Barn 
Elms  on  the  Thames.  It  was  in  recognition  of  his 
services  that,  following  the  example  set  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  all  the  other  members  had  their  portraits 
painted  by  Kneller,  for  presentation  to  Tonson;  and 
these  portraits,  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  John  Faber, 
Junior,  and  published  as  a  volume  in  1735,  form  a  book 
that  has,  from  the  combined  points  of  view  of  history, 
literature  and  art,  no  parallel  in  the  record  of  engraving. 
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The  very  name  of  the  Club  has  a  flavor  that  is  accentu¬ 
ated  when  we  recall  the  legend  of  its  origin.  Before  our 
eyes  rises  the  figure  of  Christopher  Kat,  a  pastry-cook, 
at  whose  shop  the  Club  may  have  had  its  beginnings: 

“  Hence  did  the  Assembly’s  title  first  arise 
And  Kit-Cat  wits  sprang  first  from  Kit-Cat  pies.” 

Or  we  may  reject  this  theory,  and  base  the  name  on  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle  tavern  in  Shire  Lane,  without  assuming 
that  the  pies,  there  dispensed,  were  the  creation  of 
Christopher  Kat.  In  either  case,  gastronomy  soon  re¬ 
cedes  into  the  background,  in  view  of  the  feasts  of  wit 
and  reason  available  in  this  association  of  unusual  men. 

Not  that  we  must  expect  too  much  at  that:  the  early 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  are  an  arid 
track  for  the  lover  of  art  and  literature  to  traverse;  but 
in  the  comparative  desert,  this  oasis  —  and  as  such  we 
may  without  too  far  stretching  the  imagination  consider 
the  Kit-Cat  Club  —  is  a  pleasant  resting  place,  even 
though,  here,  too,  one  meets  with  deadwood. 

Sir  Godfrey’s  canvases  are  only  in  rare  instances  noble 
examples  of  art,  his  avariciousness  and  over-popularity 
leading  him  often  into  the  hard  or  careless  ways  of  the 
commercial  portraitist;  but  after  the  death  of  Lely, 
who  was  there  in  England  to  merit  comparison  with 
him?  Richardson?  Van  der  Bank?  Hudson?  What  other 
painters  were  there  prior  to  the  great  period  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  mates? 

So,  too,  in  engraving,  John  Faber,  Junior,  shines 
more  clearly  because  the  great  mezzotinters  —  Val¬ 
entine  Green,  John  Raphael  Smith  and  their  fellows 
—  belonged  to  a  later  firmament.  John  Smith,  William 
Faithorne,  John  Simon,  George  White  were  the  only 
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contemporaries  who  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  rivals  in 
fame  with  Faber;  and  of  these  alone  John  Smith  was  his 
superior. 

And  the  most  amusing  part  of  it  all  is  that  these  two 
artists,  Kneller  and  Faber,  who  on  canvas  and  in  mezzo¬ 
tint  have  thus  immortalized  “the  patriots  that  saved 
Britain  ”  (as  well  as  a  thousand  other  great  and  lesser 
lords  and  ladies  of  England),  were  both  of  them  of  for¬ 
eign  birth;  the  painter  from  Germany,  the  engraver  from 
Holland.  So  I  fancy  we  had  better  make  all  the  more 
haste  to  ascertain  what  native  talent  worth  recording 
we  may  find  in  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  members  of  the 
Kit-Cat  Club  itself  in  their  interchange  of  adulation, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  untitled  authors  to  their 
noble  friends  and  patrons,  we  should  have  need  for  all 
of  the  commendatory  adjectives  which  the  English 
vocabulary  affords.  The  Club  had  further  the  pleasant 
custom  of  inscribing  on  their  glasses  those  toasts,  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  day,  which  were  the 
original  feature  of  their  social  gatherings,  and  here  one 
recalls  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  epigram :  — 

“  Whence  deathless  Kit-Cat  took  its  name, 

Few  critics  can  unriddle: 

Some  say  from  pastry-cook  it  came, 

And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beaus  its  name  it  boasts, 

Grey  statesmen  or  green  wits, 

But  from  this  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts 
Of  old  Cats  and  young  Kits.” 

But  the  poetical  members  of  the  Club  were  even  busier 
in  their  praise  of  influential  men  than  of  charming 
ladies.  Both  Addison  and  Steele  addressed  verses  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was,  indeed,  similarly  praised 
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by  poets  not  belonging  to  the  Club,  such  as  Dryden 
and  Prior;  while  Pope  so  far  lost  his  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  as  to  translate  Raphael’s  epitaph  for  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Godfrey.  With 
all  his  good  qualities,  especially  a  decided  largeness  of 
heart  towards  the  poor  (made  very  evident  when  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex),  Kneller  was  mercenary, 
gluttonous,  and,  above  all,  vain.  Tonson  played  on 
these  weaknesses  with  such  skill  that  on  one  occasion, 
merely  by  assuring  Kneller  that  he  was  the  greatest 
master  of  all  times,  and  accompanying  the  modest  state¬ 
ment  with  a  gift  of  claret  and  some  haunches  of  venison, 
he  obtained  as  a  recompense  two  portraits  of  himself, 
and  various  other  paintings.  But  it  was  to  the  greater 
nobility  (for  after  all  Kneller,  knighted  by  William, 
never  rose  higher  than  a  baronetcy  under  George  I)  that 
the  preponderance  of  praise  was  addressed  by  the  men 
of  those  times.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  the 
Kit-Cat  volume  was  dedicated  by  Faber,  came  in  for  a 
lion’s  share  of  such  adulation,  and  one  can  imagine 
Carlyle  adding  a  chapter  to  “Sartor  Resartus”  on  the 
basis  of  this  dedication,  where  “the  most  noble  Prince 
Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset”  receives  his  trib¬ 
ute  only  after  the  artist  has  finished  addressing  him  not 
only  as  Prince  and  Duke,  but  as  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount, 
Baron,  Lord,  Chancellor,  Governor  and  Knight.  Al¬ 
though  a  Privy  Counsellor  and  in  many  capacities  a 
high  officer  of  state,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  remembered, 
if  remembered  at  all,  only  as  the  first  peer  of  the  realm, 
a  nobleman  of  superlative  pride.  As  such,  he  remains 
a  supreme  type,  and  therefore  of  interest  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  literature  and  for  the  student  of  life.  The 
imaginative  author  would  have  to  go  far  to  better  two 
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episodes  in  this  connection.  When  his  second  wife  once 
tapped  him  lightly  with  her  fan,  the  comment  of  the  dis¬ 
pleased  Duke  was:  “My  first  Duchess  was  a  Percy;  and 
she  never  took  such  a  liberty”;  —  and  again  when  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Charlotte,  sat  down  one  afternoon 
while  she  was  watching  over  her  sleeping  father,  the 
Duke,  suddenly  awaking,  reprimanded  her  for  her  dis¬ 
respectful  behavior,  and  as  a  punishment  for  so  heinous 
an  act  reduced  her  portion  in  his  will  by  the  drastic 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

We  have  admitted  Charles  Seymour  into  our  pages 
because  it  was  to  him  that  the  Kit-Cat  portraits  are  due. 
Of  the  other  nine  dukes  that  were  members,  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  comes  in  for  recogni¬ 
tion  by  virtue  of  his  own  greatness.  The  years  of  his 
preponderant  power  were  coincident  with  the  most 
flourishing  years  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  say  from  1702  to 
1710;  while  his  death  in  1722  came  only  a  few  years  after 
the  club  had  ceased  to  hold  its  meetings.  With  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Marlborough  had  become  the 
virtual  ruler  of  England,  his  influence  over  his  son-in- 
law,  Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolphin  (whose  son,  Francis,  was 
another  one  of  the  Kit-Cat-ers) ,  being  as  potent  as  that 
of  the  Duke’s  wife  over  the  Queen.  Both  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  were  acclaimed  by  the  poets  of  their 
day  in  such  phrases  as  we  shall  find  among  the  pages  of 
Samuel  Garth,  who  wrote  of  the  Duke  that  he  was 

“Prepar’d  whene’er  his  country’s  cause  requir’d, 

To  shine  in  peace  or  war,  and  be  again  admir’d,” 

while  to  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  he  pays  a  tribute  that 
the  sometimes  dubious  if  not  corrupt  practices  of  Marl¬ 
borough  all  the  more  accentuate :  — 
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“  So  much  the  public  to  your  prudence  owes, 

You  think  no  labours  long  for  our  repose; 

Such  conduct,  such  integrity,  are  shewn, 

There  are  no  coffers  empty  but  your  own.” 

Sir  Samuel  Garth  was  surely  the  most  popular  poet 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  A  well-beloved  physician  of  high 
standing,  he  has  his  niche  in  the  halls  of  science  as  the 
initiator  of  the  movement  for  medical  relief  among  the 
poor  by  means  of  dispensaries,  a  movement  to  which  he 
gave  impetus  through  his  comic-heroic  poem  entitled 
“The  Dispensary,”  relating  the  ardent  battle  between 
doctors  and  apothecaries.  In  this  poem  we  shall  find 
lines  well  worth  remembering,  especially  those  on 
death: — 

“  ’T  is  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears.  .  .  . 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 

Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar.  .  .  . 

’Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave; 

Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquish’d  by  the  brave. 

It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free; 

And,  tho’  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty.” 

It  was  Garth,  also,  who  wrote  many  of  the  verses  for  the 
toasting  glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club;  the  one  addressed 
to  Lady  Hyde  will  indicate  the  quality  of  these  little 
poems :  — 

“  The  god  of  wine  grows  jealous  of  his  art;  — 

He  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 

The  queen  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to  see 
A  nymph  more  mighty  than  a  deity.” 

But  although  Garth  was  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
non-dramatic  poets,  the  Kit-Cat  Club  could  boast  among 
its  membership  names  far  better  known  in  the  record 
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of  literature.  Joseph  Addison  frequented  its  meetings 
and  used  his  talent  in  praise  of  many  of  its  members. 
Congreve’s  was  another  great  name,  and  that  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  not  far  inferior  to  Addison’s. 

It  is  amusing  to  run  rapidly  through  Addison’s  verses 
in  search  of  his  praises  for  various  of  the  Kit-Cat-ers. 
What  wonderful  men  they  must  have  been  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  poet!  Of  Marlborough  he  writes  (in  “The 
Campaign,”  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  martial  Duke) :  — 

“  Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 

And  pleas’d  th’  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.” 

In  the  poem  addressed  “To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his 
Majesty’s  picture,”  Addison  ascribes  to  the  painter’s 
brush,  a  power  of  transcendent  interpretation :  — 

“  The  magick  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
His  secret  soul  and  hidden  worth”; 

while  to  Charles,  Lord  Halifax,  Addison  not  only  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  year  1701  an  enthusiastic  poem  entitled 
“A  Letter  from  Italy,”  but  sees  fit  to  include  Halifax 
with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton  and  Dryden,  in  “An 
Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets.” 

Halifax,  in  turn,  indulged  in  complimentary  verses, 
but  being  a  great  nobleman  even  more  than  a  man  of 
wit,  reserved  his  praises  mainly  for  royalty.  In  his  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  ,  another  member  of  the  Kit-Cat 
Club,  it  is  King  William  who  was  approached  on  bended 
knee  by  the  muse  of  Halifax;  but  if  we  pass  by  his  well- 
turned  but  somewhat  conventional  adulation  there,  the 
universal  thought  of  the  present  time  bids  us  recall  two 
lines  from  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  II:  — 

“’T  is  less  to  conquer,  than  make  wars  to  cease, 

And  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace.” 
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Addison,  we  have  noted,  included  Halifax  with  Chau¬ 
cer  and  Milton  among  the  greatest  English  poets;  Con¬ 
greve  ranged  farther  afield  in  his  search  for  praise,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  noble  Earl  might  have  been  a  second  Homer, 
had  he  taken  —  shall  we  say  days  or  hours?  —  therefor. 

“O  had  your  genius  been  to  leisure  born, 

And  not  more  bound  to  aid  us,  than  adorn! 

Albion  in  verse  with  ancient  Greece  had  vy’d, 

And  gain’d  alone  a  fame,  which,  there,  seven  states  divide.” 

Of  course  Marlborough  was  adulated  by  Congreve, 
who  wrote  a  “Pyndarique  Ode”  on  the  victories  of  the 
Duke;  while  in  the  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  we  find 
the  painter’s  art  praised  in  this  couplet :  — 

“Thy  lively  pictures,  when  once  brought  to  view, 

At  once  they’re  known,  and  seem  to  know  us  too.” 

This  following  of  the  Kit-Cat-ers  in  their  meanderings 
along  the  paths  of  praise  would  seem  to  take  on  an  amus¬ 
ing  criss-cross  design.  Having  gone  far  enough  with 
Congreve  and  his  praise  to  Marlborough  and  the  others, 
we  come  to  Steele  who  indulged  in  poems  to  both  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Congreve. 

The  “Tatler”  founded  by  Steele  in  1709,  and  the 
“Spectator,”  whose  first  number  was  issued  two  years 
later  under  the  guidance  of  Steele  and  Addison,  are, 
of  course,  the  beginnings  of  modern  journalism.  How 
interesting  it  would  be  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
these  two  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  drew  on  the 
characters,  the  doings  and  the  sayings  of  their  fellow 
members  in  writing  articles  for  the  early  newspaper  in 
which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  made  his  bow !  Surely  some 
of  Steele’s  reflections  must  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
conversations  that  took  place  in  those  gatherings  of 
statesmen  and  of  wits;  and  we  do,  indeed,  find  that 
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after  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
account  of  some  essays  written  in  1713  reflecting  upon 
Queen  Anne’s  administration,  it  was  to  Robert  Walpole, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Kit-Cat  statesmen,  that  Steele 
dedicated  his  “  Apology  for  Himself  and  his  Writings.” 

Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  was,  according  to 
Chesterfield,  the  first  English  minister,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  systematic  practice,  engaged  in  the  corruption  of  men 
for  political  purposes.  His  efforts  along  these  lines  were, 
however,  directed  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  than  to  the  aggrandizement  of  self,  and  if  his 
fame  has  the  bar  sinister  that  Chesterfield  pictures,  it  is 
no  less  true,  as  one  account  has  it,  that  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  “the  life  of  Walpole  may  be  said  to  be  the 
history  of  England.”  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  a 
commoner  by  birth  — •  the  only  commoner  to  be  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  —  that  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  Congreve,  indeed,  he 
made  Commissioner  of  Customs,  but  on  agreeing  to  the 
appointment,  Walpole  remarked:  “You  will  find  he  has 
no  head  for  business”;  nor  was  he  less  observant  of 
the  incapacity  of  Addison  and  Steele  as  men  of  public 
affairs.  Yet  with  all  Walpole’s  lack  of  any  real  interest 
in  the  careers  of  the  artists  and  authors  of  his  time,  he 
must  well  have  been,  by  reason  of  his  spontaneous  and 
democratic  humor,  an  associate  of  immediate  value  in 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  quite  apart  from  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  political  power. 

The  forty-eight  members  whose  portraits  Kneller 
painted  for  presentation  to  that  canny  bookseller,  Jacob 
Tonson,  included  among  the  earls  and  dukes  and  plain 
esquires,  several  other  names  that  one  could  dwell  upon 
not  without  profitable  reminiscence.  There  was  William 
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Walsh,  a  poet  whom  Dryden  called  the  best  living  critic, 
and  a  critic  of  whom  Pope,  in  his  “  Essay  on  Criticism,” 
wrote :  — 

“  To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  was  known, 

And  every  author’s  merit  but  his  own.” 

There  was  Arthur  Maynwaring  (the  friend  of  Boileau, 
and  the  lover  of  the  famous  actress  Mrs.  Oldfield),  one 
of  whose  satirical  writings,  “The  King  of  Hearts,”  was 
of  such  merit  as  to  be  ascribed  by  Tonson  to  Dryden. 
John,  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham  and  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  was  another  member  who, 
by  the  grace  of  editors,  is  recorded  in  many  biographies 
of  the  English  poets.  But  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
of  those  Kit-Cat-ers  who  halt  us  for  passing  mention  is 
Charles,  Lord  Mohun,  the  most  profligate  and  vicious 
of  all  the  noblemen  of  his  time.  He  escaped  from  sev¬ 
eral  trials  for  murder  only  to  take  part  in  the  street  kill¬ 
ing  of  Montfort  the  actor,  a  crime  to  be  compared,  in 
sheer  blood  lust,  with  the  atrocities  of  Stevenson’s  Mr. 
Hyde.  The  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Mohun,  in  which  both  contestants  fell  wounded 
to  the  death,  marked  the  dramatic  close  of  the  life  of 
that  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  whose  career  still 
flames  forth  with  the  lurid  light  of  evil  deeds. 

In  a  way  one  must  be  grateful  to  Lord  Mohun  for  the 
color  that  he  gives  to  our  record.  The  art  and  literature 
of  those  early  eighteenth-century  decades  are  certainly 
not  replete  with  high  lights.  Polished  and  fluent  enough 
are  the  verses  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  poets  whom  we  have 
quoted;  polished  and  fluent  enough  are  the  portraits  by 
Kneller.  But  verses  and  portraits  alike  seem  to  move  on 
a  level,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  mountain  peaks  of 
genius.  We  are  fenced  about  by  attitudes,  conventions 
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and  formalities.  It  is  not  alone  the  great  wigs  and  vo¬ 
luminous  folds  of  drapery  that  militate  against  free  and 
inspiring  representation  in  Kneller's  series  of  Kit-Cat 
portraits,  but  in  so  many  instances  the  very  pose  seems 
to  seek  an  indication  of  office  or  profession  rather  than 
unconsciously  to  express  character  or  temperament.  But 
Kneller's  drawing  is  good;  Faber's  engraving  is  nota¬ 
bly  good  in  view  of  the  then  infancy  of  the  art  of  mezzo¬ 
tint,  and  the  portraits  have  the  quality  of  dignity.  As 
we  contemplate  this  unique  volume  of  this  little  club  of 
so  many  talents,  we  can  only  regret  that  such  sparse 
records  remain  of  the  give-and-take  of  wit  and  wisdom 
among  its  members.  Of  the  few  anecdotes  that  have 
persisted,  two  or  three  shall  indicate  how  many  more 
might  surely  have  been  preserved.  One  night  when 
Garth  was  tempted  by  the  excellence  of  the  wine  to 
remain  later  than  he  should,  Steele  reminded  the  physi¬ 
cian  of  certain  appointments  with  patients:  “It  is  no 
great  matter  whether  I  see  them  to-night  or  not,”  an¬ 
swered  Garth,  “for  nine  of  them  have  such  bad  consti¬ 
tutions  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could  not 
save  them;  and  the  other  six  have  such  good  constitu¬ 
tions  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could  not  kill 
them.”  An  even  better  story  has  come  down  to  us. 
When  Dick  Estcourt  was  mimicking  Halifax,  Godolphin 
and  Somers,  three  of  the  noble  members  of  the  Club, 
Kneller's  laughter  rang  out  heartily;  but  when  it  came 
to  be  his  turn  to  be  mimicked,  Sir  Godfrey  exclaimed: 
“Nay,  now  you  are  out,  man!  'Fore  God,  that  is  not 
me.”  Sense  of  humor  he  had,  but  not  quite  sufficient 
for  such  a  test  of  vanity;  and  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  one  could  find  a  truer  portrait  of  Sir  Godfrey 
than  where  he  failed  to  recognize  his  own. 


Auguste  Raffet.  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X  8*4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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AUGUSTE  RAFFET 

(1804-1860) 

By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

Author  of  “Charles  Jacque,”  “  Jean-Frangois  Millet,”  “  Le  Pdre  Corot,” 
“  Charles-Franpois  Daubigny,”  “The  Men  of  1830,”  “  Gavarni,” 

“  A  Jupiter  in  Sabots,”  etc. 


RENCH  pre-eminence  in  Arms  and  Art 
dates  from  afar.  It  was  Caesar  who  said  “the 
Gauls  if  united  might  have  conquered  the 
world/’  and  more  than  a  thousand  years 
later,  after  the  Norman  accession,  William  defeated 
Harold  at  Hastings  by  combining  French  strategy  with 
Viking  courage.  Of  that  expedition  we  possess  a  picto¬ 
rial  record  in  the  famous  Bayeux  Tapestry  said  to  have 
been  worked  sampler-fashion  by  Matilda,  William  the 
Conqueror’s  Queen.  And  down  through  the  centuries, 
the  military  heroes  of  France,  in  combat  and  crusade, 
have  been  immortalized  in  pictures,  sculpture,  and 
song. 

The  French  Revolution  with  its  consequent  wars  saw 
the  dainty  products  of  the  decadent  period  preceding  it 
displaced  by  art  of  a  more  Spartan  character,  in  keeping 
with  the  severe  methods  that  marked  a  period  of  social 
and  political  upheaval.  Napoleon’s  extraordinary  gen¬ 
ius  did  not  preclude  a  pardonable  touch  of  personal 
vanity.  His  desire  for  fame,  as  well  as  his  belief  in  the 
high  office  of  art,  led  him  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
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those  who  could  project  the  echoes  of  his  victories  and 
the  pageantry  of  his  court  beyond  the  few  short  years 
that  witnessed  their  inception  and  conclusion. 

Antoine-Jean  Gros  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
earlier  campaigns,  and  having  been  presented  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  celebrated  the  Areola  incident  by  painting  at 
Milan,  from  life,  the  well-known  heroic  portrait  of  the 
brilliant  young  Corsican  general  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  occurred.  This  was  but  the  prelude  to  many 
other  canvases,  including  the  Battle  of  Eylau  and  the 
Victims  of  the  Plague  at  Jaffa,  in  which  Gros,  created 
Baron,  celebrated  Napoleon’s  martial  and  moral  prow¬ 
ess  on  canvases  of  palatial  proportions. 

But  the  people,  whose  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  brilliant  feats 
that  marked  Napoleon’s  rise  and  fall,  also  desired  pic¬ 
torial  records  of  the  stirring  events  in  which  they  had 
taken  such  active  and  heroic  part.  The  recently  in¬ 
vented  art  of  lithography  made  it  possible  to  meet  and 
satisfy  this  demand.  Its  facile  methods  of  manifolding 
artists’  original  drawings  permitted  the  publication  of 
a  large  number  of  popular  prints,  usually  accompanied 
by  effective  legends  or  bons  mots  that  added  to  their  ap¬ 
preciation  by  the  public  who  made  their  production 
profitable.  Carle  Vernet  was  among  the  earliest  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  lithography,  but  it  was  his  son,  Horace 
Vernet  [1789-1863],  and  Nicolas-Toussaint  Charlet 
[1792-1845],  who  first  developed  its  military  phases  in 
a  series  of  estampes  illustrating  the  comedy  and  trag¬ 
edy  of  war. 

They  were  born  at  Paris,  as  was  also  Denis-Au- 
guste-Marie  Raffet,  son  of  a  retired  Hussar,  Claude- 
Marie  Raffet,  and  nephew  of  the  General  of  Brigade 
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Nicolas  Raffet,  who,  after  active  service  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  armies,  for  a  time  commanded  the  Paris 
garrison  and  died  in  1803.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Marie-Charlotte  Pourquet  came  from  Maf- 
fliers  near  LTsle-Adam  where  his  father  spent  some  years 
in  modest  commerce  after  leaving  the  army.  They 
had  returned  to  the  capital,  where  at  18,  rue  de  Jouy,  on 
the  first  of  March,  1804,  the  subject  of  this  essay  was 
born.  With  such  antecedents  it  is  not  strange  he  should 
have  developed  precocious  military  tastes.  His  friend 
Auguste  Bry  recounts  that  “sometimes  a  grenadier  of 
the  ‘  Old  Guard/  sometimes  a  Polish  lancer,  according  as 
the  broomstick  did  service  as  a  musket  or  a  lance,  Raf- 
fet  brought  together  to  his  courtyard  at  86,  rue  St.  An¬ 
toine  the  troopers  of  his  neighborhood,  all  warriors  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  divided  them  into  two  camps. 
The  enemy  took  up  its  position  at  the  corner  of  rue 
Antoine  and  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine  while  the 
French  army,  of  which  he  always  took  command,  estab¬ 
lished  its  advanced  posts  near  the  Fontaine  Birague 
and  kept  its  reserve  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul.  At  a  given  signal  the  two  armies  moved 
forward  incited  by  the  cries  of  their  chiefs,  but  often 
at  the  moment  when  the  battle  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  fiercest  phase,  ‘  Sauve  qui  pent  V  echoed 
along  the  whole  line.  ...  It  was  the  apparition  of 
their  mothers  or  the  beadle  who  stick  in  hand  put  the 
combatants  to  flight  and  gave  no  quarter!” 

Soon  after  Raffet  reached  the  age  of  nine  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  This  veteran  of  many 
battles  was  miserably  murdered  by  a  footpad  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  for  the  small  change  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  this  left  Madame  Raffet  little  beside  her 
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courage  and  young  son  with  which  to  face  the  world. 
She  decided  to  find  work  and  to  send  little  Auguste  to 
school.  This  she  was  successful  in  doing,  and  on  making 
known  her  intentions  to  the  boy  he  replied,  “  Yes,  I  will 
learn  to  read  quickly  and  very  soon  I  can  learn  a  trade 
and  earn  lots  of  money.”  He  was  sent  to  a  small  pension 
kept  by  a  “  Monsieur  J.  P.  Balette,  member  of  the 
University,”  at  4,  rue  Beautreille-St.  Antoine  and  was 
diligent  in  his  studies,  though  now  and  then  getting 
into  trouble  through  spending  too  much  time  drawing 
soldiers.  His  schoolmaster’s  friend,  a  Monsieur  Richer, 
saw  these  drawings  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
government  aid  being  solicited  for  the  boy  so  that  he 
might  study  art.  He  even  wrote  to  an  official,  Monsieur 
Merimee,  to  that  effect,  but  no  help  was  forthcoming, 
so  Auguste  was  apprenticed  to  a  furniture-maker  to 
learn  the  trade  of  turning  table-legs,  bed-posts,  and  other 
products  of  the  lathe.  In  this  he  became  expert,  but 
kept  up  his  drawing  practice,  and  after  a  few  years  was 
able  to  find  a  position  more  to  his  taste  with  a  decora¬ 
tor  and  gilder  of  porcelain,  named  Cabanel. 

Having  obtained  the  good-will  of  the  painter-in¬ 
chief,  a  Monsieur  Riban,  he  was  soon  intrusted  with 
the  painting  of  small  figures,  and  when  this  painter 
set  up  a  studio  on  his  own  account  Raffet  followed 
him.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  attend  the 
Academie  Suisse  where  many  young  painters  of  that 
generation  practiced  from  the  living  model,  and  in  1824 
was  registered  as  a  student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
At  the  Academie  Suisse  he  met  De  Rudder,  Le  Blanc, 
and  Juhel  who  were  pupils  of  Charlet.  Expressing  a 
desire  to  work  under  that  master,  he  was  introduced, 
showed  his  work,  and  was  admitted  to  Charlet’s  studio. 
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Auguste  Raffet.  Conquete  de  la  Hollande 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6  X  &Ys  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


This  master  divided  his  time  between  painting  and 
the  production  of  lithographic  prints.  Like  others  who 
then  practiced  the  methods  of  Senefelder  he  kept  them 
more  or  less  a  secret,  and  worked  over  his  stones  in  a 
closed  studio.  Raffet,  however,  soon  managed  to  gain 
admittance  for  the  performance  of  such  menial  service 
as  sharpening  crayons,  and  procuring  a  small  stone 
through  De  Rudder’s  help,  he  set  to  work  on  his  first 
lithograph.  As  a  subject  he  chose  L’Attaque  d’un  Village 
and  when  it  was  completed  De  Rudder  again  kindly 
interposed  and  sold  it  to  Frerot,  a  budding  editor,  on 
the  condition  that  a  pendant  should  be  drawn  for  a 
similar  price  of  twenty  francs.  Raffet,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  his  prints  exhibited  on  the  boulevards 
and  quais  beside  the  works  of  Gericault,  Charlet,  Bel- 
lange  and  Vernet,  said  he  “  would  be  glad  to  produce 
fifty  pendants  if  they  were  desired.” 

To  complete  this  commission  he  drew  La  prise  d’une 
Tranchee,  and  at  Frerot ’s  request  produced  a  number  of 
military  and  theatrical  subjects,  conceived  in  the  vein 
affected  by  his  master  Charlet.  One,  representing  a 
member  of  the  “Old  Guard”  holding  a  child  to  his 
breast,  while  flourishing  a  sabre  with  his  free  hand,  had 
for  title,  “I  will  save  him  or  lose  my  life,”  and  another, 
where  a  vivandiere  is  pressing  a  drink  upon  a  badly 
wounded  soldier,  bears  the  less  easily  translated  legend, 
“  Nous  avons  la  victoire  ’fan’ fan,  hois,  c’est  Catin  qui  re¬ 
gale.”  These  stones  were  taken  to  Senefelder  &  Co.’s  to 
be  printed,  where  Auguste  Bry  was  premier  ouvrier. 
He  was  as  much  charmed  by  Raffet’s  modesty  as  was 
the  artist  with  the  care  taken  to  bring  out  the  qualities 
of  his  drawings,  and  the  intimacy  then  established  lasted 
through  Raffet’s  life.  Afterwards,  Bry  published  a  bio- 
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graphic  account  of  their  relations  that  recalls  many  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  Raffet’s  career. 

In  1827,  Raffet  published  the  Histoire  de  Jean-Jean, 
an  album  of  sixteen  plates  and  frontispiece  dealing  with 
the  serio-comic  incidents  of  a  French  trooper’s  life.  The 
temperamental  gaiety  of  the  Gallic  race  is  never  more 
evident  than  in  times  of  war,  when  the  saving  grace 
of  humor  helps  to  lighten  many  of  its  grim  burdens. 
Among  the  subjects  of  this  character  are  those  por¬ 
traying  the  gorgeous  importance  of  the  richly  capari¬ 
soned  Commissaire  or  Parliamentary  representative, 
brought  in  contrast  with  the  miserable  state  of  the 
troops  whose  material  comfort  he  was  supposed  to  as¬ 
sure,  while  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  detecting  any 
political  disaffections  among  the  officers.  In  one  of 
these  subjects  Raffet  depicts  a  sergeant  reporting  the 
words  of  the  Commissaire  who  is  seen  orating  in  the 
distance.  The  men’s  nondescript  outfits  betoken  hard 
wear,  and  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  braided  straw  for 
lack  of  any  other  covering,  but  small  consolation  is 
afforded  as  the  sergeant  repeats,  “The  Representative 
has  said,  'with  steel  and  bread  we  could  go  as  far  as 
China’;  he  did  not  speak  of  shoes!”  But  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  on  the  point  of  being  mitigated  in  another 
print  where  the  magnificent  Commissaire,  mounted  on  a 
fine  charger,  reads  this  order  of  the  day  to  the  bare¬ 
footed  troops  drawn  up  before  him.  “  The  Batallion 
of  Loire-Inferieure  having  behaved  well  before  the 
enemy  a  pair  of  sabots  will  be  granted  to  each  man.”  In 
a  print  where  the  troops  stand  in  a  swamp  with  water 
reaching  to  their  knees  the  order  is,  “You  may  sit  down, 
but  you  must  not  smoke,”  and  the  assurance  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  night  is  thus  given  by  the  officer  in  another 
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Auguste  Raffet.  “De  quoi  vous  plaignez-vous? 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X  914  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


scene  where  the  water  is  fully  a  foot  deeper,  “The  en¬ 
emy  has  no  idea  that  we  are  here,  it  is  now  seven  o’clock, 
we  shall  surprise  him  at  four  to-morrow  morning!” 

It  was  these  flashes  of  grim  humor  joined  to  pictorial 
merit  that  accounted  for  much  of  the  popular  success 
achieved  by  Vernet,  Charlet,  and  Raffet  in  their  earlier 
work,  most  of  which  deals  with  the  anecdotic  side  of 
war;  but  when  Raffet  began  to  portray  the  movements 
of  greater  masses  and  the  real  business  of  conflict  in 
open  battles,  much  of  this  comic  element  was  elimi¬ 
nated,  though  the  titles  still  often  betray  irrepressible 
touches  of  wit. 

In  beginning  the  series  of  the  Histoire  de  Napoleon, 
about  1827,  Raffet  felt  the  need  of  a  fresh  departure,  and 
to  be  more  free  from  the  influence  of  his  master  Charlet, 
moved  his  studio  to  4,  Passage  Ste.  Croix-de-la-Breton- 
nerie.  Here  he  began  the  Allocution  devant  Augsburg 
after  Gautherot,  and  as  a  pendant,  his  own  composition 
Allocution  de  Napoleon  a  Waterloo.  In  the  former  print 
the  government  censor  obliged  him  to  efface  the  eagles 
on  the  flags  and  to  replace  them  with  spear-heads,  so 
fearful  still  were  the  Legitimists  of  any  symbol  recall¬ 
ing  the  prowess  of  the  late  emperor,  some  six  years  after 
his  death  at  St.  Helena. 

After  completing  these  works,  he  made  a  sketching- 
tour  on  foot  down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  Havre  and  back, 
and  upon  his  return  decided  to  enter  the  official  atelier  of 
Baron  Gros,  then  held  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Here  he  worked  regularly  from  seven  to 
twelve  each  morning,  while  keeping  up  his  lithographic 
work  as  a  gagne-pain.  In  the  1830  album  appeared  two 
fine  prints,  Le  Moskowa  and  Waterloo.  Bry  tells  us  that 
Baron  Gros  liked  Raffet/s  studio  work  but  had  over- 
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Auguste  Raffet.  Retraite  du  Bataillon  Sacre,  a  Waterloo 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X  11%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


looked  or  forgotten  his  pupil’s  name,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  large  crowd  of  students. 

One  day  when  the  master  was  strolling  on  the  nearby 
Quais  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  Waterloo  print  and  he 
asked  the  dealer,  “How  much,  this  Waterloo  f  ” 

“One  franc,”  answered  the  dealer,  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensued :  — 

“It  is  fine,  very  fine;  by  whom  was  it  done?” 

“It  is  by  a  pupil  of  Gros  named  Raffet.” 

“You  must  be  in  error;  Monsieur  Gros  has  no  pupil  of 
that  name.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  am  positive  that  what  I  tell 
you  is  true ;  several  of  these  gentlemen  are  known  to  me 
and  I  have  heard  them  call  one  of  their  number  by  that 
name.” 

“You  cannot  pretend  to  be  better  informed  than  I 
am.  I  am  the  Baron  Gros,  and  I  do  not  know  Raffet.” 

“I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  you,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  what  I  have  told 
you.” 

Going  straight  to  the  studio,  Gros  asked  “if  any  one 
named  Raffet  was  among  the  students.” 

Several  replied  affirmatively,  and  Raffet  stood  up  to 

say,  “  It  is  I.” 

“Ah,  then  it  is  you  who  did  that?”  holding  up  the 
print  he  had  just  purchased. 

“Yes,  Monsieur  le  Baron.” 

“After  whom  did  you  produce  the  plate?” 

“After  no  one,”  timidly  answered  the  pupil.  “I  read 
descriptions  of  this  great  battle  and  then  composed  my 
subject.” 

“Then  what  do  you  come  here  to  do?” 

“To  learn  that  of  which  I  am  ignorant.” 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X  10%  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Miss  Katherine  Bullard 


“Be  less  modest,  mon  ami,”  said  the  master,  tapping 
him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  “You  are  ignorant  of 
but  little,  and  in  the  matter  of  battles,  I  know  a  few 
things.” 

After  that,  Baron  Gros  never  forgot  Raffet’s  name 
and  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant  future. 

Raffet’s  ambition,  in  spite  of  his  lithographic  suc¬ 
cesses,  was  to  become  a  great  painter.  He  entered  the 
concours  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  although  he 
was  admitted  to  compete  and  won  a  silver  medal  for  his 
sketch,  he  was  not  awarded  the  supreme  prize. 

In  the  meantime  his  frequent  publications  had 
caused  his  reputation  to  grow.  He  had  learned  the  use 
of  the  etching-needle  and  often  employed  the  aquafortist 
method  in  the  production  of  vignettes  and  other  illus¬ 
trations,  though  lithography  always  remained  his  favor¬ 
ite  medium.  Publishers  sought  him  for  the  illustration 
of  the  popular  classics  of  the  day,  so  that  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  competing  further  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  To  gain  the  advantage  of  actual 
military  experience  he  joined  the  Garde  Nationale,  be¬ 
coming  successively  sergeant,  lieutenant  and  captain. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Antwerp  Expedition  and  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  capitulation  of  that  citadel  in  1832.  He 
brought  back  well-filled  portfolios,  from  which  he  com¬ 
posed  an  album  of  twenty-four  plates  published  in  1833. 
It  met  with  popular  favor  and  was  especially  appreci¬ 
ated  by  soldiers  and  artists. 

This  taste  of  real  soldiering  helped  him  to  visualize 
more  clearly  the  conceptions  he  had  formed  of  certain 
battles  and  campaigns  where  Napoleon  had  played  the 
principal  role.  By  this  time,  too,  his  long  academic 
practice,  constant  work  for  publishers  and  the  careful 
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Auguste  Raffet.  Prise  de  Fort  Mulgravi 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X  8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


study  of  anatomy  had  made  him  a  master  in  drawing 
the  human  figure;  and  he  supplemented  all  this  to  the 
extent  of  procuring  several  detached  human  heads  of 
which  he  made  careful  studies  in  various  lights  and  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  week,  so  that  he  might  more  truly  represent 
the  appearance  of  death  and  carnage  constantly  de¬ 
picted  by  an  avowed  battle-painter.  The  1834  album 
contained  two  subjects,  Prise  de  Fort  Mulgrave  ( siege  de 
Toulon  19  Decembre  1793),  and  Derniere  charge  des  Lan¬ 
ders  Rouges  a  Waterloo  which  battles  might  be  respec¬ 
tively  called  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Napoleon’s  career, 
for  within  the  intervening  twenty-two  years  he  ran  up 
and  down  the  gamut  of  his  extraordinary  fortunes.  It 
was  not  alone  in  scenes  of  triumph  that  Raffet  depicted 
his  hero,  but  also  in  those  dark  moments  of  impend¬ 
ing  defeat,  when  the  light  of  courage  often  shines 
brightest.  Waterloo  furnished  such  a  theme.  There 
may  have  existed  another  reason  of  prudence  and  ex¬ 
pediency,  Waterloo  having  been  the  battle  that  replaced 
the  Legitimists  in  power,  the  portrayal  of  its  various 
phases  and  incidents  were  probably  less  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  tragic  moment  when  Napoleon’s  star  like 
a  far-reaching  meteor  burst  and  disappeared,  furnished 
Raffet  with  some  of  his  most  impressive  subjects.  In 
the  Derniere  Charge  des  Landers  Rouges  these  intrepid 
cavaliers  dash  forward  with  the  courage  of  despair  un¬ 
der  the  anxious  but  undisturbed  eye  of  their  chief  in  a 
supreme  effort  to  regain  the  fateful  day.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  human  and  material  debris  strew  the  ground, 
and  a  sister  of  mercy  attempts  to  succor  the  wounded 
not  irrevocably  beyond  the  need  of  her  aid. 

Just  as  heroic  in  subject,  though  less  compact  in  its 
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composition  is  the  Retraite  du  Bataillon  Sacre  a  Waterloo, 
where  the  faithful  “Old  Guard,”  formed  into  a  square, 
resisted  to  the  last  man,  refusing  to  surrender  before  the 
repeated  onslaughts  of  a  victorious  but  admiring  foe.  Of 
this  print  only  fifty  proofs  were  taken  before  the  stone 
was  accidentally  broken.  Raffet’s  imagination  passed 
beyond  the  realities  of  history,  and  in  two  of  his  greatest 
efforts  created  a  posthumous  halo  of  glory  about  the 
Grande  Armee  and  its  Imperial  Leader.  These  were  La 
Revue  Nocturne  and  Le  Reveil.  The  former  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  lines  of  the  poet  Sedlitz :  — 

“  C’est  la  grande  revue 
Qu’aux  Champs -Elysees 
A  hheure  de  Minuit 
Tient  Cesar  decede.” 

Near  the  centre  of  the  composition  the  resurrected 
chief  sits  on  his  famous  white  charger,  while  before, 
beyond,  and  behind  him  sweep  the  galloping  squad¬ 
rons  under  the  light  of  a  pale  full  moon  rising  out  of 
the  misty  distance,  and  glinting  its  ghostly  light  over 
plumed  helmets  and  drawn  swords.  The  long  manes 
and  weedy  integuments  of  hair  streaming  from  the 
horses’  necks,  bodies,  and  legs  add  a  sense  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  weirdly  suggest  uncanny  growths  of  the 
tomb  from  which  these  shadows  have  risen  to  honor 
their  idolized  chief.  In  Le  Reveil  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  foot-soldiers  to  awaken,  startled  at  the  vigorous 
tattoo  of  a  shakoed  drummer,  and  to  rise  from  their 
graves  as  they  started  from  the  bivouacs  and  camps  of 
other  days  ready  for  immediate  action. 

Napoleon’s  almost  mesmeric  ascendance  over  his  men 
is  forcefully  expressed  in  Ils  grognaient  et  le  suivaient 
toujours.  Mes  grognards  (my  grumblers),  was  Napo- 
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Auguste  Raffet.  Le  Reveil 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X  9*4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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leon’s  favorite  name  for  the  members  of  his  “Old 
Guard/’  and  if  the  scene  here  depicted  was  often  re¬ 
enacted  they  had  good  reason  for  grumbling.  Napoleon 
in  surtout  and  bicorne,  looking  steadily  ahead  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  mounted  officers,  advances  on  his 
white  charger  against  a  pelting  rain-storm.  The  hungry, 
ragged  grognards  follow  over  muddy,  streaming  roads 
toward  some  goal  which  the  chief’s  indomitable  will  has 
decided  must  be  reached.  The  men  try  to  protect  the 
breech-locks  of  their  muskets  from  the  rain  in  case  of  an 
alerte,  and  a  miserable  dog  is  seen  following  his  master 
as  faithfully  as  they  follow  theirs.  This  original  and 
effective  subject  is  one  of  Raffet.’s  best,  and  as  a  piece  of 
pure  lithography,  the  finest  proofs  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

In  all  the  arts,  a  mysterious  sympathy  seems  to  exist 
between  the  artist  and  his  instrument.  This  may  be 
natural  or  acquired;  but  practice  certainly  increases  the 
close  relations  that  unite  the  virtuoso  to  his  violin  or  the 
maestro  to  his  piano.  Such  a  relation  seemed  to  have 
been  established  between  Raffet,  the  crayon-gras,  and 
the  stone,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  prints 
that  realize  peculiarly  the  rich  softness  of  texture 
and  tone  possible  only  in  lithography.  The  aqua¬ 
fortist’s  art  has  certainly  given  us  prints  worthy  of  all 
admiration,  but  passing  fashion  has  so  much  to  do 
with  popular  appreciation  that  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  predict  a  time  when  lithographs  of  the  best  sort  will 
be  sought  for  quite  as  eagerly  and  guarded  as  pre¬ 
ciously  as  any  engraved  estampe. 

The  Algerian  campaigns  of  1836-1837  furnished 
Raffet  with  new  motives.  He  never  visited  Africa  in 
person,  but  officers’  notes,  aided  by  an  active  imagina- 
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tion,  helped  him  to  reconstitute  the  principal  events  of 
this  expedition  under  the  titles  of  the  Retraite  and  Prise 
de  Constantine  in  a  series  of  twenty  plates.  One  of  these, 
La  Fuite  des  Arabes  d  Constantine,  depicts  the  desperate 
panic  that  seized  the  people  when  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  threw  themselves  headlong  over  a  deep  precipice  at 
the  taking  of  that  city.  Others  show  fierce  charges  of 
the  white-draped  Arab  cavalry,  but  the  finest  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  plates  is  the  Combat  d’Oued  Alleg  le  31  Decembre 
1839.  Here  within  the  space  of  about  nine  and  a  half 
by  fourteen  inches  a  whole  army  is  shown  advancing  at 
“the  double”  to  meet  and  annihilate  the  Arabs  massed 
nearer  the  mountains  that  rise  in  the  distance.  The  sense 
of  weight,  movement,  and  numbers  expressed  within 
these  few  square  inches  has  rarely  been  surpassed  on  sur¬ 
faces  a  hundred  times  larger.  Yet  no  detail  has  been 
neglected.  While  attaining  such  unity  of  effect,  in  mass 
and  movement,  there  is  an  almost  microscopic  precision 
in  the  drawing  of  each  man  and  his  accoutrements.  The 
bringing  of  the  long,  dark,  serpentine,  diagonal  lines 
of  the  troops  across  each  other  and  into  contrast  with 
the  lighter  ground  and  drifting  smoke  near  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  is  a  simple  method  of  securing  accent  and 
prevents  the  eye  from  distraction  while  examining  the 
myriad  details  of  this  marvellous  print. 

As  early  as  1837  Prince  Demidoff  invited  Raffet  to 
accompany  him  on  a  trip  to  the  near  East,  and  the  result 
of  this  trip  appeared  in  a  set  of  one  hundred  subjects 
published  under  the  title,  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  Meri - 
dionaleet  laCrimee,  in  the  decade  between  1838  to  1848. 
No  kodaks  existed  at  that  time  and  photography  was 
in  its  infancy,  the  daguerrotype  only  having  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  1839.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  artists 
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such  as  Raffet,  Decamps,  Valerio,  and  others  to  make 
these  trips  for  the  gathering  of  true  ethnographic  data. 
It  was  at  that  time  also  that  Western  and  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  began  to  show  a  practical  interest  in  the  Balkan 
region  that  has  culminated  in  the  war  now  being  waged 
there. 

Prince  Demidoff  presented  Raffet  to  the  Russian 
Emperor,  who  showed  the  artist  much  attention,  and 
acknowledged  his  appreciation  with  a  rich  gift  of  dia¬ 
mond  studded  jewelry,  for  a  water-color  study  he  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  painter.  Means  of  travel  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  were  more  congenial  to  an  artist  in  many  ways 
than  “through  expresses”  are  to-day.  Prince  Demidoff 
wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  “Raffet  is  active,  he  profits 
by  the  slightest  accidents  of  the  road,  his  hand  is 
always  ready,  his  crayon  always  sharpened,  he  asks  for 
nothing  more  than  a  pretext  to  throw  on  paper  all  that 
passes,  and  thus  appreciates  the  admirable  slowness  of 
the  postilions  who  appear  to  understand  his  wishes 
marvellously.  Each  time  the  cursed  postilion  kept  us 
waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  each  relay,  ‘That  is 
how  the  post  should  be  run’  said  Raffet.” 

On  the  return,  Constantinople  was  visited  and  Raffet 
made  other  trips  with  Prince  Demidoff,  who  became  his 
protector  and  patron.  Besides  visiting  Spain  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  Raffet  crossed  to  England  and  completed  his  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  military  types  of  his  day  in  Europe  and 
the  near  East.  In  1849  he  visited  the  battlefield  of  No¬ 
vara  in  the  Austro-Italian  conflict,  and  when  Rome  was 
besieged  and  entered  by  the  French  troops,  he  entered 
with  them,  remaining  for  some  months  to  get  the  exact 
data  necessary  for  the  series  of  lithographs  he  executed 
of  the  Expedition . 
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It  was  while  he  was  there  that  a  long  overdue  distinc¬ 
tion  was  granted  Raffet  when  the  French  Government 
made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Had 
he  placed  his  unequalled  and  original  pictorial  eulogies 
of  the  founder  of  that  Order,  Napoleon  I,  on  large 
canvases  instead  of  in  the  less  extensive  and  more 
slightly  appreciated  form  of  lithographic  prints,  he 
would  have  been  granted  an  earlier  and  more  marked 
official  recognition.  However,  Raffet  was  too  modest 
and  too  much  in  love  with  his  work  to  express  impa¬ 
tience,  although  he  enjoyed  fully  such  honors  when  they 
came  as  a  well-merited  public  acknowledgment. 

During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  did  a  large  number  of  por¬ 
trait  drawings,  notably  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX,  Cardi¬ 
nal  Antonelli,  and  many  other  personages  of  importance. 
A  number  of  the  stones  relating  to  the  siege  were  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  at  San  Donato,  Prince  Demidoff’s 
seat,  where  Raffet  made  his  headquarters  while  visiting 
various  parts  of  Italy. 

Of  this  series,  the  Expedition  de  Rome ,  he  planned  to 
issue  one  hundred  subjects,  but  only  thirty-two  of  the 
thirty-six  published  are  due  entirely  to  his  hand,  four 
having  been  completed  by  others  after  his  death.  Raffet 
at  this  time  understood  perfectly  all  the  possibilities  of 
lithography  and  as  examples  of  that  art  the  Roman 
plates  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  draughtsman¬ 
ship  and  skill  in  composing  are  also  at  their  best,  yet 
these  prints  seem  to  lack  the  “ divine  fire”  character¬ 
istic  of  the  chefs-d’oeuvre  inspired  by  the  campaigns  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon  I.  Of  the  Roman 
plates  Batterie  Ar?  9  is  perhaps  the  best.  For  all  the 
figures  of  the  artillerymen,  which  are  particularly  well 
drawn,  he  is  said  to  have  made  careful  studies  in  the 
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nude,  and  while  there  is  a  certain  formal  air  of  the  drill- 
ground  about  the  subject  as  a  whole,  the  eye  is  cleverly 
led  up  through  every  detail  to  the  officer  who  is  aiming 
a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance  near  the  foreground. 

Raffet’s  industry  had  been  excessive.  He  would 
sit  at  his  work  night  and  day,  dozing  a  little  now  and 
then  without  getting  out  of  his  chair,  “to  be  ready  in 
time,”  as  he  said.  This  affected  his  health  seriously, 
and  while  his  conscience  would  brook  no  careless  work, 
it  could  not  always  command  the  charm  that  comes  from 
freshness.  Prince  Demidoff  was  a  devoted  and  practi¬ 
cal  friend,  but  the  relative  ease  of  Raffet’s  later  life, 
could  not  make  up  for  long  periods  of  overwork  un¬ 
dergone  earlier  at  the  dictation  of  his  relentless  will. 
On  February  11,  1860,  he  started  from  Paris  for  Italy. 
At  the  Hotel  Feder,  soon  after  reaching  Genoa,  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  sudden  gastric  attack  and  died  on  the  six¬ 
teenth,  practically  alone,  as  Madame  Raffet  was  not 
able  to  reach  Genoa  till  the  following  day.  He  was 
buried  at  Montparnasse  cemetery,  Paris,  on  February 
29,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends. 

Though  popular  during  his  life,  it  was  only  after  some 
years  that  Raffet’s  truly  important  place  in  nineteenth 
century  art  became  evident.  These  prints  of  modest 
size  contained  such  great  virtues  that  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  modern  French  realistic 
military  school  exemplified  by  Meissonnier,  De  Neuville, 
Detaille,  and  their  satellites.  It  is  not  without  a  certain 
appropriateness  that  the  monument  raised  to  Raffet’s 
memory  through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  of  French 
Lithographic  Artists  should  face  that  of  Meissonnier 
in  the  garden  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

As  I  looked  at  Meissonnier’s  1807  in  the  Metropoli- 
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tan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  a  few  days  ago,  I  could 
not  help  being  reminded  of  La  Revue  Nocturne  in  the 
elements  of  its  composition.  In  1807  the  Emperor  holds 
a  similar  position,  while  the  saluting  cavalry  charge 
past  in  an  opposite  direction  from  right  to  left.  Con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  Meissonnier  in  composing  this 
realistic  canvas  seems  to  have  remembered  Raffet’s 
more  weird  and  mystic  lithographic  evocation. 

It  is  many  years  since  Paul  Mantz,  the  eminent 
French  critic,  wrote  of  Raffet:  “an  impeccable  draughts¬ 
man,  he  has  the  true  feeling  for  movements  of  masses, 
and  at  the  same  time  renders  the  silhouette  of  each 
figure  with  marvellous  exactitude:  but  his  precision  is 
never  trifling;  no  matter  how  finely  he  sharpens  his 
crayon,  the  stroke  remains  large,  supple,  masterly. 
Like  Charlet,  Raffet  is  a  great  artist  and  if  both  of  them 
have  to  suffer  at  the  present  time,  I  imagine  that  the 
future  holds  very  much  in  store  for  them.” 

This  prophetic  opinion  is  being  realized.  Some 
time  after  it  was  written,  at  the  International  Cente¬ 
nary  Exposition  of  Lithography  held  at  the  Champs  de 
Mars  in  1895,  Raffet’s  Art  was  gloriously  vindicated  by 
a  large  representation  of  unequalled  proofs.  During  the 
following  year,  the  Grolier  Club,  at  New  York,  also  held 
a  centenary  exhibition  in  honor  of  Senefelder’s  inven¬ 
tion,  which  included  several  Raffets,  and  the  instructive 
catalogue  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf  con¬ 
tained  a  short  but  effective  note  reviewing  Raffet’s  life 
and  work. 

A  recent  exhibition  of  lithographs  by  the  “Men  of 
1830,”  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  included  fine 
examples  by  Raffet  and  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  study  and  comparison. 
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Notwithstanding  the  developments  of  war  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  picturesque  and  romantic  phases  of  human 
bravery,  individually  or  in  masses,  have  lost  none  of 
their  fascination,  and  when  presented  by  such  a  master 
are  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  time. 

Admirable  as  art,  Raffet’s  works  also  possess  rare 
historical  value;  and  as  pictorial  records  of  military 
life  through  the  Revolution,  Napoleonic  wars  and  fol¬ 
lowing  forty  years,  —  to  which  must  be  added  his 
ethnographic  studies  and  numerous  portraits,  —  no 
others  convey  a  more  complete  impression  of  truth  and 
mastery. 


THE  VAN  DE  VELDES 


By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 
Author  of  “  French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire  ” 


HE  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  upon 
members  of  the  various  Protestant  sects,  had 
the  effect  of  driving  thousands  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
cities  to  the  north,  then  engaged  in  waging  their  des¬ 
perate  war  for  freedom  from  foreign  oppression.  Hol¬ 
land’s  gain  from  this  great  movement  of  immigration 
is  incalculable.  In  return  for  the  shelter  she  afforded 
the  refugees,  she  gained  thousands  of  excellent,  frugal, 
thrifty,  hard-working  citizens,  who  were  to  contribute 
most  effectively  throughout  the  following  century  to 
the  development  of  the  wealth  of  their  adopted  coun¬ 
try.  And  not  material  wealth  alone.  These  Flemings, 
heritors  of  an  ancient  civilization,  brought  with  them 
a  cultural  strain  of  the  highest  value  and  importance. 
Numberless  artists  destined  to  take  high  —  in  some 
cases  the  very  highest  —  rank  in  the  annals  of  Dutch 
art,  sprang  directly  from  this  superior  stock,  and  not 
the  least  among  these  must  be  regarded  the  van  de 
Veldes  —  that,  remarkable  family  which,  in  two  gen¬ 
erations,  numbered  no  fewer  than  five  members  whose 
achievements  cannot  be  overlooked  in  even  the  most 
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summary  survey  of  the  history  of  Dutch  painting  and 
etching. 

The  van  de  Veldes  were  natives  of  Antwerp,  from 
which  city  they  had  fled,  with  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  after  the  memorable  siege  and  sack  of  1576  — 
“  The  Spanish  Fury,”  as  it  is  called  in  history.  The  head 
of  the  family,  a  simple  nail-maker,  settled  at  Rotterdam 
with  his  son,  Jan  the  Elder,  who  found  employment 
there  as  a  schoolmaster  and  as  a  calligrapher.  Through 
his  skill  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  soon  made  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  community;  for  the  elegancies  of  hand¬ 
writing  were  highly  esteemed  at  that  time  in  Holland, 
where,  as  in  China  and  Japan,  calligraphy  was  regarded 
as  an  art  and  served  in  some  sort  as  an  apprenticeship 
to  painting.  Expositions  and  contests  were  often  or¬ 
ganized  among  its  most  distinguished  representatives; 
and  at  one  of  these,  instituted  in  Rotterdam,  in  1590, 
patents  conferring  the  degree  of  maitres  de  la  plume 
couronnes,  were  awarded  the  winners.  M.  Emile  Michel, 
author  of  the  excellent  monograph 1  on  the  van  de 
Veldes,  suggests  that  possibly  Jan  van  de  Velde  may 
thus  have  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  for  his 
proficiency  was  remarkable,  calligraphy  in  his  case  some¬ 
times  reaching  the  dignity  of  design,  since,  in  his  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  this  “virtuoso  of  the  pen”  often  incorporated 
various  ornaments,  such  as  people,  animals,  a  swan  with 
wings  outspread,  or  a  ship  with  swelling  sails.  In  any 
event,  his  reputation  was  sufficient  to  justify  his  publish¬ 
ing,  in  1604,  a  collection  of  handwriting  models  under  the 
Latin  title:  “Delicise  variarum  insigniumque  Scriptu- 
rarum,  autore  Veldio,  Scriptore  celeberrimo.”  This  edi- 

1  Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  Illustrated.  Paris;  L.  Allison 
et  Cie.  1892.  (Les  Artistes  C61ebres.) 
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tion,  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  Haarlem  and 
Amsterdam,  must  have  been  very  successful,  since  in 
1605  it  was  followed  by  another  edition,  published  in 
Haarlem,  in  Dutch.  In  it  appears  the  author’s  portrait 
engraved  by  Jacob  Matham  who,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
was  to  be  the  master  of  Jan’s  second  son,  Jan  II,  him¬ 
self  an  engraver  and  etcher.  The  following  year,  1606, 
still  another  edition  appeared,  —  this  time  in  Rotter¬ 
dam,  —  with  German  text  and  under  the  name  of 
“Hans  von  dem  Felde.” 

Jan  must  have  made  money  as  well  as  fame  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  dual  profession.  In  1605  he  bought  a 
house  in  Rotterdam.  This,  however,  he  sold  again  in 
1620  and  went  to  live  in  Haarlem,  where  he  also  opened 
a  school,  largely  patronized,  no  doubt,  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  his  former  fellow-citizens  of  Antwerp, 
who  were  found  there  in  even  greater  numbers  than  in 
Rotterdam.  It  was  in  Haarlem  that  he  died  three  years 
later,  —  in  1623,  —  his  funeral  expenses  amounting  to 
eighteen  florins  —  a  considerable  sum  for  that  period; 
and  it  was,  too,  in  that  city,  then  so  filled  with  artists, 
that,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  “the  sons  of  the 
calligrapher  felt  the  call  to  a  vocation  higher  than  their 
father’s.” 

Although  complete  evidence  is  lacking,  it  appears 
highly  probable  that,  according  to  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  Houbraken,  Esaias,  Jan  II,  and  Willem  I  were 
the  sons  of  Jan  I,  and  not  only  were  all  three  des¬ 
tined  to  be  artists,  but  one  —  Willem  I  —  was  to  give 
the  Dutch  school,  in  his  sons,  Willem  II  and  Adriaen, 
two  of  its  most  distinguished  masters. 
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Esaias,  Jan  van  de  Velde’s  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
Amsterdam  about  1590,  which  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  calligrapher  must  have  resided  for  some  time 
in  that  city,  where  he  had  a  brother,  Anthonie  van  de 
Velde,  a  painter.  However  this  may  be,  by  1610  Esaias 
was  already  established  in  Haarlem,  where  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  where,  a 
year  later,  in  1611,  he  married  a  young  woman,  Cate- 
lina  Maertens,  whose  family,  refugees  like  his  own,  hailed 
from  Ghent. 

It  is  probable  also  that  Esaias  van  de  Velde  served  his 
artistic  apprenticeship  in  Haarlem,  where  opportunities 
for  instruction  were  at  that  time  not  lacking.  It  was  at 
Haarlem,  for  example,  that,  in  conjunction  with  van 
Mander,  two  artists,  younger  than  he,  but  already 
famous,  —  Goltzius  and  Cornelissen,  —  had  opened  a 
studio  in  which  they  made  their  pupils  draw  from  the 
best  models  and  copy  rare  casts  of  antique  statues. 

“But  it  was  not  in  this  direction  that  Esaias  felt  him¬ 
self  drawn.  Instead  of  following  the  academic  doctrines 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  pompous  compositions  that 
delighted  the  Italianisants,  he  inclined  towards  those 
simpler  subjects  that  nature,  with  its  inexhaustible 
wealth,  offered  him  at  every  step.  Besides,  there  began 
to  be  felt,  as  it  were,  a  breath  of  new  life;  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  history  of  the  freeing  of 
the  nation,  Haarlem  was  thus  called  upon  to  assure  its 
artistic  emancipation.  .  .  .  Hals,  scarcely  ten  years  older 
than  van  de  Velde,  was  then  just  arriving  at  the  summit 
of  his  fame;  and  his  love  of  nature,  the  freedom  and  the 
precocious  certainty  of  his  execution,  were  all  the  more 
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striking  because  of  the  contrast  they  presented  with  the 
academic  traditions  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  By  his 
side,  while  drawing  inspiration  from  his  swift  and  ani¬ 
mated  method  of  execution,  Esaias  conserved  his  en¬ 
tire  originality;  and,  in  a  more  modest  sphere,  by  his  con¬ 
sistent  determination  to  treat  only  subjects  taken  from 
the  familiar  life  and  natural  aspect  of  his  country,  he 
played  an  important  part  in  forming  the  Dutch  school, 
and  fixing  its  character.”  1 

From  1612  Esaias  belonged  to  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke, 
and  in  1617  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Rhet¬ 
oric  of  the  Wyngaardranken,  of  which  Frans  Hals  and  his 
brother  Dirck  were  the  same  year  elected  honorary  mem¬ 
bers.  He  moved  almost  immediately  to  The  Hague,  how¬ 
ever;  for  the  following  year,  1618,  his  name  is  found  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Guild  of  that  city.  Perhaps,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  he  may  have  been  attracted  there  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  art-loving  warrior,  Prince  Maurice,  of  whom 
he  gradually  became  the  favorite  painter.  On  the  death 
of  Maurice  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  who  displayed  a  still 
more  marked  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  he  painted  many 
pictures  representing  military  incidents  and  scenes  of 
court  life  for  this  patron.  Of  these  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  Surrender  of  Bois-le-Duc  ( 1629),  which, 
painted  in  a  mood  of  patriotic  fervor,  shows  the 
Spanish  garrison  evacuating  the  town,  in  great  haste 
and  disarray. 

A  year  after  painting  this  picture,  Esaias  van  de 
Velde,  scarcely  forty  years  old,  and  in  the  full  ma¬ 
turity  of  his  talent,  died  at  The  Hague,  where  he  was 
buried  on  the  18th  of  November,  1630.  With  him  dis- 

1  Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  P.  10. 
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appeared  one  of  the  most  memorable  artists  of  the 
initial  period  of  the  Dutch  school,  belonging  as  has  been 
said,  to  that  group  of  precursors  who,  with  Mierevelt, 
Moreelse,  Ravesteyn,  Keyser  and  Molyn,  found  in  the 
contemporary  life  and  the  natural  aspect  of  their 
country,  subjects  for  study  to  which  they  attached 
themselves  exclusively,  and  which,  through  sheer  force  of 
sincerity  and  talent,  they  were  able  to  render  interesting. 

As  a  painter  he  covered  a  wide  range.  Historic  scenes, 
“  conversations,”  landscapes  —  every  vital  interest  of 
that  time,  every  aspect  of  nature,  found  a  place  in  his 
work.  Nor  was  he  a  painter  only.  During  his  prentice 
days  he  acquired  the  craft  of  the  etcher  and  engraver, 
and  while  yet  at  Haarlem  published  several  plates, 
either  after  the  works  of  his  contemporary,  Willem 
Buytewech,  whose  drawings  resemble  his,  or  after  his 
own  compositions.  Here,  as  in  his  paintings,  he  found 
inspiration  exclusively  in  the  life  about  him.  “Cos¬ 
tumes,  diversions,  memorable  events,  or  slight  incidents 
of  daily  life.  Buytewech  and  van  de  Velde  both  alike 
record  all  that  interested  them,  and  their  work  forms  for 
us  to-day  a  sort  of  illustrated  journal,  equally  precious 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art  and  of  history.’ ’ 

Thus  one  plate  —  among  the  first  —  shows  a  whale 
stranded  on  the  beach  at  Nordwyck  and  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  curious  spectators  who  have  come  from  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
This  cannot,  however,  have  been  so  very  unusual,  since 
Matham  had  already  recorded  (1591)  a  similar  incident 
near  Katwyck,  and  a  later  engraving  (1617),  by  Buy¬ 
tewech,  shows  a  third  dead  whale  somewhere  between 
the  latter  place  and  Scheveningen. 

It  was  after  a  drawing  by  Buytewech  that  Esaias  van 
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de  Velde  etched  the  plate,  very  rare  to-day,  which  pre¬ 
serves  for  us  the  memory  of  an  assassination  that  made 
a  great  stir  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  prominence  both  of 
the  victim  and  of  his  murderers.  The  former  was  a  rich 
Amsterdam  goldsmith  named  Jan  van  Weely,  who  was 
also  a  painter  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  connois¬ 
seurs  and  collectors  of  the  period.  One  day,  when  van 
Weely  had  come  to  The  Hague  to  bring  some  jewels  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Court,  a  certain  Jan  van  Parys,  valet  de 
chambre,  and  his  accomplice,  Jan  de  la  Vigne,  cadet  of 
Prince  Maurice’s  guards,  threw  themselves  upon  the  un¬ 
happy  merchant  and  cut  his  throat,  in  order  to  secure 
the  jewels.  Esaias’  plate,  divided  into  several  compart¬ 
ments,  reproduces  diverse  scenes  connected  with  this 
brutal  outrage:  the  death  of  Jan  van  Weely  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  body  in  a  side  street;  the  portraits  of  the 
two  assassins,  with  their  names;  and  finally  their  exe¬ 
cution  at  The  Hague,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd. 

Later  Esaias  etched  a  plate  showing  the  breaking  of 
the  dyke  at  Leek,  in  the  outskirts  of  Utrecht,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1624,  which  inundated  a  great  extent  of 
country,  and  whose  effects  were  felt  even  in  the  streets 
of  Amsterdam. 

“In  these  various  works,”  writes  M.  Michel,  “Esaias 
appears  as  a  scrupulous  observer  of  reality.  However, 
his  preoccupation  with  scrupulous  exactitude  is  little 
favorable  to  the  artistic  expression  of  the  episodes  he  has 
treated  and  the  very  clear  but  somewhat  dry  notation 
to  which  he  has  recourse  would  give  but  a  very  insuffi¬ 
cient  idea  of  his  talent.” 

Still,  there  is  much  that  is  delightful,  even  from  the 
strictly  artistic  standpoint,  in  many  of  Esaias’  plates,  and 
especially  in  the  earliest  of  them  all,  the  series  of  little 
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landscapes  the  motives  of  which  are  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  country  about  the  artist’s  home  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Haarlem.  “Somewhat  elementary  ”  these  mo¬ 
tives  are,  it  is  true.  The  tree  forms,  in  particular,  are  rudi¬ 
mentary  in  the  extreme,  and  the  artist  makes  hardly  any 
attempt  to  represent  foliage.  But  there  is  a  style,  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  the  simple  outline  indications  of  this  true  ob¬ 
server,  that  is  often  lacking  in  the  far  more  accomplished 
work  of  many  of  his  successors.  Moreover,  the  mere  ab¬ 
sence  of  leaves  does  not  really  matter  so  very  much  after 
all,  since  this  merely  means  the  choice  of  one  season 
instead  of  another,  and  Esaias  van  de  Velde’s  plates 
always  seem  charged  with  the  crisp,  clear,  wholesome, 
vigorous,  and  invigorating  spirit  of  winter.  In  one  he 
makes  bare  tree-tops  toss  and  sway  violently  in  a  fierce 
wind  that  sweeps  across  the  flat,  unbroken  Dutch  fields, 
and  in  another  he  gives  us  one  of  those  characteristic 
skating  scenes  that  extend  over  the  entire  period  of 
Dutch  etching,  and  make  us,  through  their  suggestive 
line,  almost  feel  the  cold,  brittle  texture  of  the  ice,  as 
well  as  hear  the  merry  ring  of  the  skates  as  all  —  small 
boys  and  sturdy  burghers  alike  —  skim  lightly  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  canals  and  frozen  water-meadows. 
Surely  Esaias  van  de  Velde,  while  far  from  being  one  of 
the  great  etchers  of  Dutch  landscape,  is  a  worthy  pioneer 
of  the  movement,  and  has  in  all  his  work  truth,  honesty 
of  purpose,  excellent  feeling  for  design,  and  a  certain 
quaint,  homely  charm,  to  commend  him. 

II 

The  second  son  of  Jan  van  de  Velde,  the  calligrapher, 
was  also  called  Jan.  He  was  probably  born  in  Rotter- 
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dam  between  1595  and  1597,  but  his  father  sent  him  to 
Haarlem  to  study  with  the  famous  engraver  and  pen- 
draughtsman,  Jacob  Matham,  stepson  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  handler  of  the  burin,  Goltzius. 

Three  letters  addressed  by  Jan  the  Elder,  to  his  son 
during  the  latter’s  apprenticeship  have  been  preserved 
—  one  from  1613,  the  other  two  from  1617  —  and  they 
are  of  the  highest  value  and  interest,  not  only  because  of 
the  information  they  afford  concerning  the  family  of  the 
van  de  Veldes,  but  also  because  of  the  light  they  shed 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period.  From  Rot¬ 
terdam,  where  he  was  still  living,  the  old  schoolmaster 
sends  his  son  good  advice,  and  exhorts  him  to  practise  the 
severest  economy.  He  does  not  want  to  cut  down  the 
term  of  Jan’s  apprenticeship,  but  this  entails  heavy  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  there  are  times  when  the  school  brings  in 
little  money.  He  is  anxious,  therefore,  that  Jan,  when 
not  actually  engaged  in  his  studies  or  in  helping  his 
master,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
should  find  leisure  for  some  lucrative  employment; 
but  he  dares  not  speak  openly  of  this  for  fear  it  might 
be  misinterpreted  by  Matham.  Meanwhile  he  himself 
seeks  to  make  a  little  money  in  Haarlem  by  sending 
to  a  friend  there,  —  a  schoolmaster  like  himself,  named 
Gillam, —  through  his  son,  an  album  of  handwriting  speci¬ 
mens  containing  about  one  hundred  sheets,  for  which  he 
hopes  to  get  one  hundred  florins.  For  he  thinks  a  florin 
a  sheet  a  very  modest  price  to  put  upon  his  wares. 

With  the  news  and  remembrances  of  the  family,  he 
sends  also  from  time  to  time  to  Matham’s  boarder  a 
little  money,  new  shoes  to  be  called  for  at  the  boatman’s, 
or  a  pair  of  sleeves  made  for  him  by  his  mother.  She,  to 
soften  as  far  as  she  can  the  life  of  the  exile,  sends  him 
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“four  florins  and  one  sou,”  while  awaiting  his  visit. 
Jan’s  prentice  work  is  placed  by  his  father,  for  trifling 
sums,  it  is  true,  “but  something  has  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  become  known,  and  later  he  will  earn  more.  .  .  . 
Let  him  do  his  best  to  perfect  himself  in  the  meantime, 
seeking  rather  to  progress  in  his  art  than  to  make  money 
immediately,  without,  however,  neglecting  the  slight  op¬ 
portunities  that  come  to  him.”  Then,  after  renewing  his 
counsels  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  “he  has  many  ex¬ 
penses  and  business  is  bad,”  the  good  father  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  advancing  in  his  studies,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  engrave  his  own  compositions;  “ since  it  is  better  to 
invent  than  to  copy  others.”  He  ends  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  son  to  “fear  the  Lord  and  remain  vir¬ 
tuous  ;  in  this  way  he  will  be  happy  and  will  be  regarded 
with  favor  by  God  and  all  good  people.” 

These  sage  counsels  were  faithfully  followed,  and  Jan  II 
no  doubt  ail  his  life  adhered  to  the  orderly  and  laborious 
habits  thus  contracted  in  his  early  years,  or  he  could 
never  have  produced  the  vast  amount  of  work  executed 
by  him.  This  appears  to  have  been  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  as  etcher,  engraver  and  pen-draughtsman.  For, 
while  there  are  many  drawings  and  numberless  engrav¬ 
ings  signed  with  his  name,  there  are  in  existence  to-day 
no  paintings  known  certainly  to  be  from  his  hand. 

It  is  above  all  as  an  etcher  and  engraver  that  he  is 
remembered,  and  the  catalogue1  of  his  work  compiled 
by  Franken  and  van  der  Kellen  contains  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  pieces.  All  kinds  of  subjects  are  here 
represented :  portraits,  landscapes,  allegories,  scenes  from 
contemporary  life,  illustrations  for  descriptive  works, 

1  L'CEuvre  de  Jan  Van  de  Velde.  D.  Franken  et  J.  Ph.  van  der 
Kellen.  Amsterdam;  Frederik  Muller  et  Cie.  Paris;  Rapilly.  1883. 
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poetical  compositions,  fables,  collections  of  songs  like 
those  of  J.  Starter  or  Brederoo  —  van  de  Velde  refuses 
nothing.  It  is  this  scope  that  above  all  makes  his  out¬ 
put  so  interesting  at  the  present  day. 

Like  Esaias,  Jan  is  thoroughly  of  his  time  and  of 
his  country,  and,  like  a  careful  witness,  he  faithfully 
records  every  fact.  Yet  while  he  remained  frankly 
Dutch,  there  are  indications  in  certain  of  his  plates  that 
he  may  possibly  have  travelled  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  country.  In  a  series  of  Months ,  dated  1618, 
and  dedicated  to  his  friend,  the  brother  of  Rubens’ 
master,  Pieter  van  Veen,  Syndic  of  The  Hague,  himself 
a  painter,  the  landscape  of  the  month  of  October  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  a  drawing  from  nature  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  with  its  castles  and  terraced  vineyards. 
Those  who  contest  this  theory,  however,  like  Franken 
and  Michel,  point  out  that  these  indications  have  no 
very  marked  character  or  precision.  They  incline  rather 
to  the  theory  that  the  artist,  wishing  to  introduce  some 
variety  into  his  work,  simply  yielded  to  the  “  tempta¬ 
tion  to  show  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  flat  country  like 
Holland  the  mountainous  landscape  of  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine  or  the  Moselle.” 

A  fortiori ,  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  theory, 
advanced  by  such  good  critics  as  Riegel  and  Bode,  that 
Jan  van  de  Velde  went  to  Italy,  with  so  many  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  at  this  period,  and  there  worked  directly  under 
the  eyes  of  Adam  Elsheimer  in  Rome.  But  the  Italian 
motives  found  in  his  work  are,  all  told,  limited  to  two  un¬ 
signed  plates:  the  View  of  Torre  di  Conti  and  the  Castello 
Sant’  Angelo,  which  are  onty  copies  of  two  large  etch¬ 
ings  by  Willem  Nieuwlant,  and  the  two  Views  of  Rome. 
These  last,  it  is  true,  are  signed  and  dated  1617  and 
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1618  respectively.  But  they  might  have  been  inspired 
equally  by  the  numerous  prints  of  the  Italianate  school, 
—  Goudt,  Uytenbroeck,  Eastman,  the  brothers  Pynas, 
and  -many  others,  —  which  van  de  Velde  could  have 
seen  in  the  house  of  his  master,  Matham. 

The  question  remains  of  Elsheimer’s  influence,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  exerted,  upon  Jan  van  de  Velde’s 
work,  and  more  especially  in  those  plates,  either  after  his 
own  designs  or  those  of  others,  which  show  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  luminous  effects  and  with  those  strong  con¬ 
trasts  of  light  and  shade,  through  which  he  became  one  of 
the  immediate  precursors  of  Rembrandt.  But  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  point  must  be  postponed  till  a  future  arti¬ 
cle,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  take  up  the 
whole  subject  of  Elsheimer’s  influence  upon  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  particularly  upon  the  Dutch  artists  — 
painters  and  etchers  —  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Jan  van  de  Velde’s  character  and  talent  won  him  the 
esteem  of  his  confreres  and  fellow-countrymen.  In  1623 
he  paid  his  homage  to  the  city  of  Haarlem  in  the  shape 
of  several  plates  printed  on  satin,  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  In  1625  he  again  made  the  offer  of  a  certain 
number  of  impressions  of  a  set  of  twenty  prints  showing 
the  Funeral  of  Prince  Maurice ,  for  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  States-General  the  year  before  the  privilege  for 
eight  years.  But  apparently  the  printing,  which  was  to 
have  been  supervised  by  Jacob  de  Gheyn,  was  not  quite 
satisfactory;  for  not  only  was  the  offer  not  accepted,  but 
van  de  Velde  was  enjoined  to  withdraw  from  sale  those 
copies  that  had  already  been  put  in  circulation.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision,  he  doubtless  gave  greater  care  to 
this  publication ;  for,  in  1627,  his  request  was  granted  and 
the  sale  of  one  of  these  sets  is  recorded. 
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Jan  van  de  Velde.  Noon.  From  “Times  of  the  Day”  (Small  Series) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  X  6*4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Meanwhile  his  talent  brought  him  many  private  com¬ 
missions,  and  in  his  Description  of  Haarlem,  published  in 
1628,  J.  Ampzing  boasts  of  the  merits  of  his  collaborator 
and  his  skill  “  which  permits  him  to  rival  the  strongest.” 
It  is  known  also  that  van  de  Velde  instructed  several 
pupils  and  that,  in  1635,  he  figured  among  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Guild.  Because  of  his  sound  taste  and 
known  impartiality  he  was  even  charged,  in  1636, 
with  Solomon  Ruysdael  and  the  engraver  Cornelis  van 
Kittensteyn,  to  appraise  the  pictures  which  formed  part 
of  a  lottery  organized  by  the  Guild,  and  among  which 
were  three  paintings  by  his  brother  Esaias. 

From  this  moment  all  trace  is  lost  of  him  at  Haarlem. 
At  some  time,  for  reasons  unknown,  he  moved  from  that 
city  to  Enkhuysen,  where  he  was  still  living  in  1641. 
Misfortune  seems  to  have  overtaken  him,  however,  for 
the  life  he  led  in  this  latter  place  was  most  precarious. 
He  was  obliged  to  sell  his  plates  at  a  low  price,  and  to 
execute  works  of  large  dimensions,  to  pay  his  most  press¬ 
ing  debts.  He  died  before  the  middle  of  the  following 
year,  1642,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  son,  Jan  III,  who  was 
not,  however,  an  artist. 

In  Jan  van  de  Velde’s  landscape  etchings,  which  are 
often  as  much  the  work  of  the  burin  as  of  the  acid,  and 
which  often  contain  more  or  less  woodenly  drawn  figures, 
we  find  much  the  same  primitive  quality  as  in  those  of 
his  brother  Esaias,  if  not  quite  the  same  style  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  “It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  execution, 
often  rather  awkward,  betrays  insufficient  study;  that 
in  general  the  trees  are  grossly  indicated,  either  with 
dense  ball-like  foliage  or  else  sticking  straight  up  like 
aigrettes;  that,  when  bare,  they  present,  like  Esaias’, 
the  appearance  of  coral  branches;  and  that,  finally,  the 
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Jan  van  de  Velde.  Night.  From  “Times  of  the  Day”  (Small  Series) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  X  6%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


differences  in  their  foliage  are  painfully  expressed  by  a 
hand  that  betrays  its  lack  of  experience.  But  the  fa¬ 
cility,  the  spirit,  the  general  aspect  of  the  sketch  made 
swiftly  and  without  pretension,  more  than  compensate 
for  these  imperfections  of  detail.  One  feels  the  circu¬ 
lation  here  of  a  new  sap ;  and  the  sentiment  of  certain 
beauties  of  nature,  till  then  unknown,  justifies  that 
ingenuous  title,  Regiunculae  amcenissimae,  which  van 
de  Velde  himself  gave  these  naive  representations. 
Although  decidedly  crude,  these  attempts  at  least  re¬ 
veal  to  us  franker,  more  direct  impressions  of  nature.” 

Jan  van  de  Velde  was  a  very  popular  artist  in  his  own 
day.  The  numerous  editions  which  were  printed  of  his 
Months,  his  Seasons,  his  Times  of  the  Day,  his  repeated 
suites  of  little  Landscapes,  bear  witness  to  the  success 
which  greeted  these  publications.  “  Highly  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries,  these  collections,  whose  contents 
were  without  doubt  much  copied,  helped  to  spread 
everywhere  the  taste  for  simplicity.  With  his  talent, 
quite  secondary  though  it  was,  the  artist,  at  that  date, 
played  an  important  and  useful  role.  In  the  period  of 
confusion,  of  movements  and  strivings  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  that  marked  the  beginnings  of  Dutch  art,  when  this 
art  seemed  still  undecided  as  to  its  choice  among  the 
divers  currents  which  solicited  it,  Jan  van  de  Velde 
powerfully  contributed  to  inspire  it  with  the  love  of 
nature,  and  to  show  the  entire  sincerity  which  must  be 
brought  to  its  study.  For  this  reason  his  own  works  hold 
worthily  their  place  beside  those  by  his  brother  artists 
which  his  burin  reproduced.”  1 

1  Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  P.  46. 
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Jan  van  de  Velde.  Noon.  From  “Times  of  the  Day”  (Large  Series) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5 y2  X  8 %  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Ill 


Willem  the  Elder,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Jan  I,  was 
born  in  Leyden,  according  to  Houbraken,  and  probably 
of  a  second  marriage;  for  a  long  interval  separates  his 
birth,  in  1611  or  1612,  from  that  of  Esaias  and  of  Jan  II. 
Little  information  exists  as  to  his  early  life,  and  it  is 
merely  known  that  he  came,  while  still  quite  young,  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  too  embraced  the  career  of  an 
artist,  though  his  talent  took  an  entirely  different  bent 
from  that  followed  by  his  two  brothers.  Even  more  than 
they  he  was  to  become  distinguished  through  his  skill 
as  a  pen-draughtsman  —  a  skill  which,  as  it  were,  formed 
a  family  tradition  among  the  sons  of  the  calligrapher  of 
Rotterdam.  Those  ships,  with  spread  sails,  such  as  are 
found  mingled  with  the  ornamentation  of  Jan  the  Elder’s 
capitals,  became  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  Wil¬ 
lem’s  art.  He  loved  to  observe  them;  and,  by  dint  of 
studying  them  in  the  least  details  of  their  structure  and 
rigging,  he  so  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with  their 
forms,  that  the  knowledge  and  talent  he  displayed  in 
their  representation  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  am¬ 
ateurs,  and  even  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  navy  at  this  time  had  come  to  play  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  life  of  the  Dutch  nation.  Freed  from 
alien  domination,  the  Dutch  had  greatly  extended  their 
foreign  commerce,  till  they  threatened  to  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  sea  with  the  English,  once  their  allies,  now 
their  jealous  rivals.  In  preparation  for  the  conflict  which 
already  appeared  inevitable,  Holland  carefully  built  up 
her  fleet.  As  it  grew,  the  Admiralty  felt  the  increasing 
importance  of  keeping  exactly  informed  as  to  its  com- 
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■de.  Evening.  From  “Times  of  the  Day”  (Large  Series) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%  X  8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


position,  the  changes  that  improvements  in  artillery 
from  time  to  time  rendered  necessary,  the  state  of  each 
separate  unit,  and  its  seaworthiness.  The  precision  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  of  Willem’s  drawing,  were  just  what 
were  needed  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  about  1661,  on 
the  demand  of  the  Council  of  the  Admiralty,  Willem 
van  de  Velde  was  attached  to  its  service,  by  virtue  of 
a  Commission  of  the  States-General.  A  small  boat,  or 
galiot,  placed  at  his  disposal,  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
take  up  his  position  at  the  best  points  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  different  vessels  in  the  reviews  or  evolu¬ 
tions  in  which  they  participated. 

The  artist  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  task 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  punctuality.  Not  content  with 
following  the  pacific  manoeuvres  of  the  squadron,  this 
ancestor  of  the  modern  war  correspondent  even  wit¬ 
nessed  its  engagements  with  the  enemy,  seeking  to  re¬ 
produce  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  his  compatriots 
useful  information  for  the  study  of  naval  tactics. 

It  was  thus  that  he  was  able  to  record  some  of  the 
combats  which,  from  June  11  to  June  14,  1666,  took 
place  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded, 
respectively,  by  Monk  and  de  Ruyter,  in  the  memorable 
“Four  Days’  Battle.”  Carried  away  by  his  zeal,  van 
de  Velde  more  than  once  ran  serious  risks  during  this 
campaign.  It  is  even  reported  that,  at  the  outset,  he 
happened  to  be  on  board  the  flagship  during  the  last 
meal  of  Opdam,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  only 
a  few  minutes  before  the  vessel  blew  up. 

The  artist’s  reputation  traveled  far,  and  mention  has 
been  found  in  the  archives  of  Genoa  of  several  designs 
he  executed  for  that  maritime  capital  of  Italy.  Nat¬ 
urally  his  talent  and  his  services  to  the  Admiralty  at- 
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Willem  van  de  Velde.  Man-of-Wab 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9 MjX  7%  inches 
In  the  Royal  Print  Room,  Berlin 
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tracted  the  attention  of  the  English;  and,  influenced  no 
doubt,  by  the  advantages  they  offered  him,  van  de 
Velde  decided  to  leave  Holland  and  put  himself  in  their 
pay.  Perhaps  Charles  II  had  known  him  during  his  stay 
in  Holland  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  had 
there  conceived  the  project  of  attaching  the  artist  to 
his  person.  Whatever  the  motives  that  determined  Wil¬ 
lem  to  expatriate  himself,  it  is  certain  they  were  not 
those  of  treachery  to  his  new  masters.  For,  as  the 
same  authority  points  out,  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  Horace  Walpole  that,  in  1666,  he  led  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  into  the  island  of  Schelling,  and  set  fire  to 
it  at  Bandairs,  rests  on  no  foundation  of  fact;  for  Wil¬ 
lem  was  still  in  Holland  at  that  period. 

For  the  rest,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  compatriots 
bore  him  any  ill  will  for  having  thus  abandoned  them; 
for  when,  later,  his  son,  Willem  II,  who,  like  him,  was 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  England,  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  he  was  heartily  welcomed  and  even  re¬ 
ceived  commissions  from  his  fellow-citizens.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  successively  attached,  as  marine  painter,  first 
to  Charles  II,  then  to  James  II,  Willem  van  de  Velde 
died  in  London,  in  1693,  and  was  buried  there  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  James. 


IV 

Though  many  of  his  drawings  were  reproduced  by 
others,  Willem  van  de  Velde,  unlike  his  contemporaries, 
Zeeman  and  Backhuysen,  who  also  made  a  specialty  of 
ships  and  shipping,  seems  never  to  have  produced  any 
plates  himself.  The  same  is  true  of  his  first  son,  Willem 
II,  a  much  more  considerable  artist  than  his  father,  with 
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Willem  van  de  Velde.  Shipping  Scene 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  7MjX  11%  inches 


whom,  however,  he  became  associated  in  the  Admiralty 
Commission  until  he  too  went  to  England,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  April  6,  1707.  Willem’s 
second  son,  Adriaen,  the  most  distinguished,  in  many 
ways,  of  all  the  van  de  Veldes,  was,  however,  an  excel¬ 
lent  etcher,  and  will  always  take  high  rank  by  reason  of 
his  admirable  studies  of  animals  in  that  medium. 

Adriaen  van  de  Velde  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1635 
or  1636.  As  the  youngest  member  of  such  a  family,  he 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape  an  artistic  career, 
even  if  he  had  not  actually  displayed  marked  talent 
and  aptitude  from  the  start.  His  uncles  doubtless  en¬ 
couraged  his  first  attempts,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  his  precocity  was  extreme.  At  school  his  books 
were  covered  with  sketches,  and  it  is  reported  that, 
with  colors  borrowed  from  his  brother  Willem,  he 
painted  on  the  panels  of  his  bed  the  picture  of  a 
Milkmaid ,  that  was  long  preserved  in  the  family. 

His  father,  absorbed  by  the  duties  of  his  official  posi¬ 
tion  and  thus  unable  himself  to  undertake  his  son’s 
artistic  education,  was  obliged  to  choose  another  master; 
and,  just  as  he  had  sent  Willem  II  to  study  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  marine  artist,  Simon  de  Vlieger,  so  he  appren¬ 
ticed  Adriaen  to  Jan  Wynants,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed 
a  great  celebrity,  and  exerted  considerable  influence 
upon  the  development  of  landscape  painting  in  the 
school  of  Haarlem.  Possibly  Adriaen  may  already  have 
received  in  Amsterdam  lessons  from  some  other  mas¬ 
ter;  for  he  displayed  such  proficiency  in  his  art  that 
Wynants’  wife  predicted  to  her  husband  that  “this 
student  would  soon  surpass  his  master.”  However, 
far  from  conceiving  any  jealousy  of  him  on  this  account, 
the  older  artist  was  always  delighted  at  his  pupil’s 
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progress  and  maintained  close  personal  relations  with 
him,  as  friend  and  collaborator,  till  the  latter’s  death. 

In  Wynants’  studio,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  had  as 
a  fellow-student  the  painter  Philip  Wouwerman,  with 
whom,  in  spite  of  a  difference  of  some  years  in  their 
ages,  he  formed  the  closest  friendship.  Following  Wou- 
werman’s  example,  Adriaen,  eager  to  learn,  instead  of 
limiting  himself,  like  Wynants,  to  landscape  alone,  ex¬ 
tended  the  field  of  his  studies.  Deeply  in  love  with 
Nature,  he  never  tired  of  consulting  her;  and,  in  the 
lovely  fields  that  lie  about  Haarlem,  he  found  diverse 
and  seductive  material. 

“  The  sea  and  its  shores,  the  watercourses  shaded  with 
oaks  and  willow,  the  deserted  dunes,  the  grassy  plains 
or  the  secular  woods,  the  farms  and  the  villages  with 
their  population  of  peasants,  shepherds  or  sailors,  the 
herds  of  different  sorts  that  give  life  to  this  admirable 
landscape  —  he  had  all  these  at  his  hand  to  choose 
from.  All  attracted  him  equally;  and,  with  an  equal 
sincerity,  he  attacked  them  one  after  the  other.” 

Several  of  Adriaen’s  works,  or  certain  details  of  the 
buildings  introduced  by  him  into  several  of  his  paintings 
or  etchings,  might,  as  in  the  case  of  Jan  II,  incline  us  to 
believe  that  he  had  visited  Italy.  But,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  none  of  his  biographers  mentions  such  a  voyage, 
these  motives  from  Italian  landscape  remain  too  vague, 
too  indeterminate,  to  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  more 
than  a  tribute  paid  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  —  a  sort 
of  pastiches  inspired  by  Nicolaes  Berchem  or  Carel  du 
Jardin. 

It  is  the  same  with  certain  academic  conventions  that 
occasionally  crop  out  in  his  work.  The  fondness  for 
ruins  and  for  Biblical  and  mythological  subjects  that  he 
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shares  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  equally  a 
concession  to  popular  taste.  He  is  most  at  his  ease  in 
those  simpler  subjects  in  which  he  derives  his  inspiration 
directly  from  what  he  sees,  and  takes  his  models  from 
the  life  about  him. 

“And  if,  even  in  these  simpler  subjects,  he  happens 
to  introduce  some  stock  idyllic  element,  it  is  not 
through  affectation  or  mannerism.  In  depicting  the 
delightful  sides  of  pastoral  life,  he  merely  follows  the 
bent  of  his  talent  and  his  taste.  It  is  with  the  poetry, 
without  effort,  but  not  without  grace,  of  a  Dutch  Theoc¬ 
ritus,  that  he  shows  us,  beneath  the  dense  shade,  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses  engaged  in  converse  by  springs 
and  brooks,  or  dancing  to  the  strains  of  some  rustic 
music  while,  by  their  side,  their  flocks  graze  or  drink  the 
running  water.”  1 

It  is  these  animals  that  are  the  real  persons  of  his 
pictures.  The  artist  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  structure,  and  he  neglected  no  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  acquire  an  even  fuller  knowledge. 
There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  certain 
models  for  his  own  use.  M.  Michel  found  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  in  a  dossier  containing  prints  by  or 
after  Adriaen  van  de  Velde,  three  photographs  repre¬ 
senting,  from  as  many  different  points  of  view,  the 
statuette  of  a  cow  lying  down  with  one  of  her  legs  out¬ 
stretched,  the  other  three  drawn  up  under  her.  “The 
execution  ...  is  at  once  broad,  precise,  and  lifelike; 
the  naively  chosen  pose,  rendered  very  sincerely  with 
perfect  truth.  The  rectangular  pedestal  bears  upon 
two  of  its  faces  the  inscription  in  Dutch  characters  of 
the  period:  Adriaan  van  den  Velde  fecit  1659V 

1  Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  Pp.  80-82. 
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“If  in  the  drawing  of  his  animals  van  de  Velde  does 
not  attain  the  scrupulous  and  learned  precision  of  Paul 
Potter,  he  has  certainly,  with  an  equal  sincerity  and  with 
an  even  greater  ease  and  abandon,  a  sentiment  of  life 
which,  if  not  more  penetrating,  is  at  least  richer  and 
more  varied.  He  knows  how  to  paint,  not  only  the 
goats,  sheep,  dogs,  horses,  cows,  that  he  excels  in  group¬ 
ing,  but  every  living  creature,  and  is  able  to  give  to 
each  beast  its  special  physiognomy.” 

These  characteristic  traits  of  van  de  Velde’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  animal  life  in  other  media  are  to  be  found 
equally  in  his  etchings.  Bartsch  counts  about  twenty- 
two  of  them  dating  from  1653  to  1670  —  numbers  17 
to  21,  executed  with  “a  fine  and  rather  wiry  line,”  in 
1653,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Numbers  1  to 
10  are  dated  from  1657  to  1659,  by  which  time  the 
artist  had  acquired  his  full  superiority. 

“One  sees  nothing  to  place  above  them,”  says  Bartsch, 
“for  correctness  of  drawing,  truth  of  the  animal  char¬ 
acters,  their  attitudes,  the  just  rendering  of  their  mus¬ 
cles,  and  the  careful  perfection  of  the  smallest  de¬ 
tails.” 

“Who  had  taught  Adriaen  the  art  of  etching?”  asks 
M.  Michel.  We  do  not  know.  Neither  his  uncle  Jan  II 
nor  his  uncle  Esaias  was  any  longer  alive  in  1653  to 
teach  him.  “But  the  apprenticeship  must  have  been 
an  easy  one  in  any  case,  for  the  work  with  him  is  never 
very  complicated.  It  reduces  itself  to  what  is  strictly 
necessary,  and  for  the  rest,  full  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
science  of  the  accomplished  draughtsman. 

“In  these  etchings  all  is  clear,  intelligible;  the  sil¬ 
houettes  are  indicated  with  perfect  justice,  and  the 
effect  is  very  frankly  achieved  in  a  few  strokes.  The 
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first  plate,  dated  1653,  and  entitled  The  Shepherd ,  the 
Shepherdess  and  the  Sheep  (B.  17),  still  denotes  some 
inexperience;  the  cow’s  legs  are  too  long,  her  head  is 
not  lifelike,  the  landscape  is  awkwardly  drawn,  and 
not  without  some  stiffness.  But  the  following  year, 
beginning  with  the  Bullock  and  Cowherd  (B.  1),  he  is 
already  the  master.  This  time  the  drawing  is  absolutely 
correct  yet  perfectly  free,  the  print  is  full  of  sunlight  and 
color.  The  animals  are  shown  to  us  surprised  in  their 
familiar  poses,  in  their  true  milieu,  with  their  good, 
kindly  faces,  and  the  blissful  nonchalance  of  beasts  free 
and  well  fed.”1 

In  short,  though  Adriaen  van  de  Velde’s  etchings 
constitute  but  a  small  and  relatively  unimportant  part 
of  his  work,  they,  by  themselves,  would  entitle  him  to 
a  high  rank.  “Van  de  Velde,  if  not  a  great  artist,  was 
a  true  one,”  says  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  “and  his  early 
death  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  was  a  loss  to  the  art  of 
Holland.” 

1  Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  P.  86. 


Augustus  John.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  a  Black  Gown 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X  4  inches 
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THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 
AUGUSTUS  JOHN 

By  E.  L.  ALLHUSEN 


iUGUSTUS  JOHN  is  the  most  talked  of  ar¬ 


tist  in  England  to-day.  In  the  work  of  nearly 
all  the  younger  generation  his  influence  is 
to  be  seen:  for  good  sometimes,  sometimes 


for  evil,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Apart 
from  his  mastery  as  a  painter,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
never  repeats  himself.  He  cannot  stand  still;  progress  is 
his  nature.  He  recognises  the  Hegelian  principle  that 
the  forms  of  beauty  are  as  manifold  as  the  phenomenon 
of  beauty  is  omnipresent,  so  that  he  has  not  one  style, 
but  a  hundred.  That  is  why  so  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  have  drawn  inspiration  from  him. 

“The  problem  of  the  artist,”  says  one  of  our  modern 
critics,  “  is  to  be  at  once  individual  and  universal,  to  be  at 
once  original  and  in  the  great  tradition,  to  be  of  his  own 
day  and  yet  of  none  or  of  all.  He  has  to  be  true  to  what 
he  sees,  and  yet  not  give  us  the  mere  raw  material  of 
truth  which  anybody  can  see,  but  that  inner  essence  of 
it,  which  is  vital.” 

John’s  pictures  have  nothing  to  do  with  theories, 
dogmas  or  doctrines.  They  preach  no  lesson;  they  tell 
no  tale;  they  are  not  literary.  You  may  dislike  his  work; 
you  cannot  ignore  it.  For  the  most  part  they  are  bril¬ 
liantly  coloured  compositions,  harmonies  in  vivid  tones; 
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his  drawings,  marvels  in  expressive  line ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  up  to  the  present  made 
use  of  the  medium  of  lithography,  so  that  some  of  his 
exquisite  compositions  might  be  multiplied  for  the 
art-loving  public,  and  not,  as  now,  be  confined  to  sin¬ 
gle,  and  generally  inaccessible,  drawings.  Unique  as  a 
draughtsman,  a  study  of  his  etchings  reveals  a  world  in 
itself ;  yet  strangely  enough,  it  is  as  an  etcher  that  he  is 
least  known  in  England  or  America.  But  there  are  not 
a  few  of  his  critics  and  fellow-artists  who  consider  that 
his  reputation  as  an  etcher  will  outlive  that  as  a  painter, 
and  a  long  study  of  his  prints  confirms  the  view  that 
he  is,  in  his  own  way,  a  master  in  this  mode  of  artistic 
expression.  A  hundred  and  fifteen  plates  stand  to  his 
credit,  and  a  hundred  of  these,  including  his  finest 
work,  were  completed  before  his  thirtieth  year. 

Born  January  4,  1879,  Augustus  John  entered  the 
Slade  School  in  1894,  and  won  a  prize  there  for  a  design, 
Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent.  The  professors  at  the 
school  at  this  time  were  Poynter,  Legros,  and  Brown; 
but  we  must  go  farther  back  in  history  to  find  the  guid¬ 
ing  influence  in  John’s  etched  work.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
choice  of  subject  goes,  he  stands  alone;  in  technique  only, 
his  debt  to  Rembrandt  may  be  seen  to  be  predominant, 
and  especially  in  about  a  dozen  of  the  plates:  The  Idiot, 
Nude  Seated  (interior),  the  Portraits  of  Himself,  and 
a  few  others.  In  some  of  the  smaller  plates  he  has  a 
technique  entirely  his  own :  The  Little  Shepherdess,  The 
Valley  of  Time,  The  Large  Grotto,  are  pure  and  una¬ 
dulterated  John.  So,  too,  though  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  are  A  Glass  of  Wine,  La  Gravida,  and  the  Nude 
Seated.  Dartmoor  Ponies,  in  a  different  style  again,  is 
an  amazing  plate,  so  full  of  air  and  movement,  incon- 
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Augustus  John.  Dartmoor  Ponies 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4*4  X  3Vs  inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 


ceivably  impressive  in  view  of  the  economy  of  means 
used  in  producing  it.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  common 
modern  defects  of  meaningless  iteration  and  objectless 
labour,  which  indicate  an  effort  to  find  expression  by 
the  mere  accumulation  of  work  without  idea  or  pur¬ 
pose.  Every  line  of  John’s  etchings  is  essential;  you 
will  not  find,  in  his  paintings,  a  superfluous  stroke  of 
the  brush.  To  such  an  extent  does  he  carry  his  theory 
and  practice  of  simplification,  that  patches  of  un¬ 
painted  canvas  are  left  on  the  pictures,  and  unfinished 
parts  (as  in  the  Nude  Seated)  upon  the  etched  plate. 
This  is  not  carelessness  or  affectation;  the  fact  is  that 
the  parts  so  treated  —  or  left  untreated  —  were  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  composition,  and  so  they  were  omitted. 

If  there  is  one  artist  to-day  with  whom  John  would 
seem  to  be  more  in  sympathy  than  another  it  is  the  great 
Norwegian,  Edvard  Munch.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
the  museum  at  Christiania  must  have  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  those  amazing  pictures:  The  Portrait  of  Hans 
Jaeger,  My  Sister,  The  Day  After,  Ashes,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  etchings  and  woodcuts.  Not  that  there  is  any  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  two,  but  that  their  methods  of 
expression  seem  to  harmonize.  For  no  modern  etchings 
are  at  all  like  John’s.  The  merely  “pretty”  is  anathema 
to  him;  while  architecture  and  landscape,  which  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  most  of  our  present-day  masters,  for  him 
have  no  attraction.  See  the  titles  of  his  etchings  — 
A  Girl  Smiling,  A  Girl  with  Curls,  Annie  with  a  Feather 
Hat,  Portrait  of  a  Gypsy,  Head  of  a  Negress.  In  all  his 
plates,  there  are  only  two  pure  landscapes,  and  these  are 
among  the  least  significant  of  his  etchings. 

And,  if  there  is  more  than  mere  portrait  painting  in 
his  portraits,  his  etchings,  too,  express  more  than  their 
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Augustus  John.  Jacob  Epstein 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5X4  inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 
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titles.  A  Girl  Smiling  is  not  merely  the  representation 
of  a  girl’s  head,  but  of  myriad  circumstances,  peoples, 
places  and  occurrences.  “Hers  is  the  head  upon  which 
all  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  and  the  eyelids  are  a 
little  weary.”  The  mysterious  Leonardesque  smile,  the 
steady,  wicked-looking  eyes,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
heavy  feathers  and  the  black  hat,  all  make  a  symphony 
such  as  Pater  would  have  loved  to  dilate  upon.  So  with 
many  of  the  other  etchings;  Old  Scott,  with  its  Rem- 
brandtesque,  thoughtful  face;  the  silvery,  Whistlerian 
charm  of  the  Girl  with  an  Urn  ;  the  pathos  in  the  half 
sad,  half  happy  Girl’s  Head;  the  joyous  pastoral  of  the 
Little  Shepherdess  —  every  one  gives  food  for  thought 
and  reflection. 

It  was  out  of  seething  ferment  —  one  of  the  most 
troublous  periods  of  art,  that  John  grew  to  maturity. 
Whistler  and  Manet  were  dead;  the  impressionist  ban¬ 
ner  fluttered  feebly  after  the  loss  of  its  leaders;  Cezanne 
was  coming  into  his  own,  while  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh,  and 
Matisse  had  a  strong  army  of  followers.  The  watch¬ 
word  of  the  new  school  was  Simplification,  and  it  was  a 
watchword  that  John  readily  adopted. 

In  1902  (after  having  obtained  immediate  recogni¬ 
tion  for  some  designs  previously  exhibited),  at  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  two  oil  portraits  of  gypsies  attracted 
attention.  The  critics  were  divided;  quarrelled  and 
railed.  But  John  pursued  his  way  steadily  and  unper¬ 
turbed.  Two  small  canvases,  full  of  golden  light  — 
The  Valley  of  Time  and  The  Quarry  Folk  (both  of  which 
he  also  etched)  —  followed,  and  in  1906  he  exhibited  an¬ 
other  study  of  gypsy  life,  The  Van  Dwellers.  In  1908  we 
meet  with  Primavera,  a  reversion  to  the  style  of  the 
Primitives,  and  the  charming  Childhood  of  Pyramus. 
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Augustus  John.  A  Girl  Smiling 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X  3%  inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 
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In  1910  came  the  Portrait  of  William  Nicholson,  and 
perhaps  the  crowning  point  of  his  achievement  was 
reached  in  1914  with  The  Mumper's  Child. 

“His  whole  career,”  says  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson, 
“is  a  protest  against  the  Academic,  the  Conventional, 
and  the  agreeably  sensuous  in  Art.”  Naturally,  then,  his 
work  is  decried  by  the  painters  of  academic  teaching 
and  taste,  and  by  the  generality  of  the  undiscerning 
public.  With  the  rising  generation  it  is  different:  among 
the  students  of  to-day,  no  name  arouses  such  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Already  the  complete  editions  of  a  good  many  of 
his  etchings  are  exhausted,  for  John  will  suffer  no  over¬ 
printing  to  deteriorate  his  plates,  and  twenty-five  im¬ 
pressions  only  of  the  first  hundred  and  seven  are  pub¬ 
lished,  fifty  of  the  later.  It  says  much  for  the  artist  that, 
in  his  young  days,  when  his  name  was  most  bandied 
about  and  his  art  most  severely  criticised,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  dispute,  but  resolutely  pursued  his  way  on  the 
path  he  saw  was  that  of  his  proper  development.  One 
can  see  in  his  portrait  —  a  figure  with  the  face  of  a 
medieval  saint  —  that  worldly  approbation  and  success 
are  of  little  importance  to  him;  his  art  is  his  religion. 

He  is,  it  is  said,  more  at  home  with  the  gypsies  of 
southwest  England  (whose  strange  language  he  speaks 
fluently)  than  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  and 
the  first  of  his  etchings  is  one  of  a  hawker’s  cart  in  a 
field,  while  one  of  his  latest  plates  returns  again  to  a 
gypsy  caravan  with  the  artist  standing  beside  it. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  amazing  to  find  that  his  etchings 
have  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years  and  are 
still  so  little  known ;  especially  since  during  that  space  of 
time  the  number  of  collectors  has  increased  enormously. 
But  then  the  Chenil  Gallery,  Chelsea,  is  not  within  the 
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Augustus  John.  Tete  Farouche 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8^  X  7  inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 
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geographical  bounds  of  the  provincial  or  transatlantic 
collectors  on  their  visits  to  London,  and  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers  knows  not  his  work.  Such  recognition 
as  his  etchings  have  obtained,  until  recently,  was  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  hands  of  brother  artists  in  Chelsea,  though 
his  drawings  and  pictures  have  been  known,  both  to  the 
general  public  and  to  European  art-lovers,  for  many 
years. 

Of  the  etchings  themselves,  two  or  three  are  after  his 
own  pictures;  and  there  are  five  portraits  of  him¬ 
self.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Tele  Fa¬ 
rouche  —  one  of  his  largest  plates,  executed  in  pure 
etched  line,  and  independent  of  extraneous  aid.  This 
face  with  its  look  of  fiery  indignation,  recalls  the 
Moses  of  Michelangelo,  yet  without  theatricality.  Of 
the  others,  the  Portrait  of  Himself  in  a  Black  Gown , 
and  Portrait  of  Himself  in  an  Oval  are  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing.  Among  the  subject  etchings  the  Nude  Seated,  in 
its  purity  and  delicacy  of  line,  is  the  print  which  most 
recalls  the  artist’s  wonderful  drawings,  for  which  he  is 
so  justly  celebrated.  Then  there  is  a  series  of  delicate 
little  plates:  The  Girl  with  an  Urn,  The  Little  Shep¬ 
herdess,  The  Large  Grotto,  only  two  or  three  inches 
square,  but  incomparable  in  execution  and  effect. 

While  most  of  John’s  work  in  this  medium  depends 
solely  upon  the  etched  line  for  its  effect,  he  is  no  bigoted 
purist.  The  ink  in  some  of  the  plates  is  wiped  with  great 
effect,  notably  in  The  Large  Grotto,  Fruit  Sellers,  and  one 
or  two  others.  Dry-point  is  also  pretty  extensively 
used.  Upon  this  vexed  question  nothing  need  be  said, 
for  after  all  every  great  etcher  has  made  use  of  the  inked 
plate  to  some  extent.  We  know  that  Rembrandt  and 
Whistler  both  left  a  tone  of  ink  upon  their  plates  at 
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Augustus  John.  Nude  Seated 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X  6*4  inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 
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times,  and  surely  if  the  desired  effect  is  gained  thereby 
the  print  is  improved,  and  the  process  justified.  The 
quality  of  etching  is  in  every  one  of  his  prints.  Though 
the  statement  is  frequently  made,  it  is  not  true  that  any 
one  who  can  draw  can  etch.  The  etcher  has  to  learn  a 
new  manner  of  drawing,  adapted  to  a  new  instrument, 
and  no  amount  of  facility  with  the  pencil  will  counter¬ 
act  lack  of  skill  with  the  needle.  Any  lover  of  etching 
may  see  that  John  is  one  of  the  elect.  Faults  of  course 
he  has;  in  a  few  plates  there  is  a  certain  carelessness  of 
execution  —  a  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
technique  of  the  etching  processes;  but  many  show 
most  laborious  and  loving  care  on  the  technical  side. 
None,  at  least,  is  without  attraction.  They  do  not, 
perhaps,  take  the  eye  at  first,  for  their  significance  is 
not  upon  the  surface,  but  their  fascination  increases  on 
acquaintance,  and  they  can  hang,  unshadowed,  beside 
the  greatest  —  beside  Rembrandt,  Zorn  or  Whistler. 


THE  PRINT  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


By  WILLIAM  M.  IVINS,  Jr. 

Curator  of  Prints  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

HE  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  recognizing  the  growing 
importance  of  its  print  collection,  has  re¬ 
cently,  by  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  created  a  Department  of  Prints.  Its  collection  was 
started  in  1883,  when  Mr.  William  Loring  Andrews 
presented  ninety-two  etchings  by  contemporary  artists, 
and  since  that  time  has  had  a  steady  if  slow  growth. 

Its  most  important  accession  of  late  years  will  be  the 
collection  formed  by  the  late  William  B.  Dick  and  his 
son  Harris  B.  Dick,  recently  deceased.  Mr.  Harris  B. 
Dick,  who  was  well  known  as  a  connoisseur  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  added  to  his  father’s  prints  a 
collection  remarkable  alike  for  its  uniformly  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  impression  and  for  the  completeness  with  which 
it  represented  the  work  of  the  artists  in  whom  he  was 
most  interested.  While  the  Dick  collection  as  a  whole 
contains  examples  from  the  hands  of  many  of  the  more 
important  engravers  and  etchers  beginning  with  the 
Master  M  Z  and  Martin  Schongauer,  it  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  the  work  of  the  etchers  of  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  collections  of  Whistler  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  are  any  more  important  collec- 
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tions  of  Haden  and  Cameron  in  the  world.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  collection  contains  many  and  very  im¬ 
portant  prints  by  Zorn,  Muirhead  Bone  and  James 
McBey,  as  well  as  groups  of  representative  etchings 
by  such  various  men  as  Meryon,  Legros,  Lepere  and 
Pennell. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Museum  plans  to  house 
the  new  department  and  its  collections  in  Wing  J, 
where  there  will  be  suitable  study  rooms  and  offices 
devoted  to  its  purposes.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
new  south  wing  in  which  it  is  at  the  present  time  pro¬ 
posed  to  place  the  permanent  exhibition  gallery,  one  or 
more  rooms  south  of  the  tapestry  room  on  the  second 
floor  will  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  prints.  Several 
months  will  undoubtedly  elapse  before  the  organization 
of  the  new  department  and  the  rearrangement  of  its 
collections  can  be  completed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  winter  sufficient  progress  will  have 
been  made  for  the  department  to  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

In  the  past  the  Museum  has  collected  only  such  prints 
as  have  an  independent  value  as  works  of  art,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  extrinsic  interest,  and  this  policy  will  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  the  future.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  difficult 
with  literal  strictness  to  follow  the  rule  so  laid  down,  but 
generally  speaking  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Museum  will  not  admit  to  its  collections  prints  whose 
value  lies  rather  in  their  rarity  or  their  subject  matter 
than  in  their  artistic  merit. 


The  Old  Masters  in  Color 


THE  FORTUNE  TELLER  —  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Size  19 V2  x  15%.  Price  $10.00. 

“  The  Medici  Prints  reproduce  the  color  and  surface  quality 
of  the  originals  with  really  extraordinary  exactness.” — The 
Nation ,  New  York. 

“  They  are  almost  a  complete  facsimile  of  the  originals  both 
of  detail  and  color.”  —  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Prices  $2.50  to  $20.00 

At  leading  art  stores,  or  send  25  cents  (stamps)  for  IIIus= 
trated  Catalogue  (a  work  of  art  itself)  and  make  selections  to 
be  sent  on  approval. 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  210  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

SALESROOM :  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly,  FitzRoy  Carrington,  Editor.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Museum  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  in 
February,  April,  October,  and  December.  Subscription  price, 

$2.00  a  year ;  single  copies,  $0.50.  Subscriptions  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Company  either  at  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  or 
at  16  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Bound  volumes  .  $3.50 

Print-Collector  s  Booklets : 

The  Men  of  1830 

The  Art  and  Etchings  of  Jean  Francois  Millet 
Le  Pere  Corot 

Charles  Francois  Daubigny,  Painter  and  Etcher 
Charles  Jacque  (1813-1894) 

By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

Maxime  Lalanne 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley 

Each  booklet,  in  paper  ......  .  0.20 

The  set  IQ  3  CclSC  •••••♦••  1.00 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis  Bullard  1.00 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America : 

December  12,  1904  -  February  5,  1905  ....  1.00 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper  ......  2.00 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  Plates  for  Picturesque  Views  in 
England  and  Wales  after  Water  Colour  Drawings  by  J.  M. 

W.  Turner.  Francis  Bullard.  Merrymount  Press,  1910. 

Paper  ..........  1.00 

Cloth . 1.50 

ALSO 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 

Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler  .  2.50 

Prints  :  Their  Technique  and  History.  E.  H.  Richter.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  1914 . 2.00 

Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 
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LATEST  SPECIAL  NUMBER  OF  “THE  STUDIO,”  1917 

ARTS  AND  GRAFTS 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  EXECUTED  BY 
STUDENTS  IN  THE  LEADING  ART  SCHOOLS  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Articles  have  been  contributed  by  well-known  craftsmen  and 
others,  and  a  special  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  large  number 
of  interesting  illustrations  (some  of  them  in  colors).  These  illus¬ 
trations,  of  which  there  are  about  300,  are  presented  in  an  artistic 
and  convenient  form,  and  include  examples  of  Interior  decoration, 
furniture,  mural  decoration,  wood-carving,  stone-carving,  textile 
fabrics,  embroidery,  lace,  carpets,  metal-work,  jewelry,  enameling, 
pottery,  stained  glass,  leather  work,  typography,  lettering,  illum¬ 
ination,  book-binding,  book  illustration,  etching,  lithography, 
posters,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  work ,  a  large  demand 
is  anticipated ,  and  as  the  edition  is  limited  and  there  will 
be  no  reprint,  orders  should  be  placed  without  delay 

Paper.  $2.50  net.  Boards.  $3.00  net 

SKETCHES 

IN  POETRY,  PROSE,  PAINT 
AND  PENCIL 

Text  by  Illustrations  by 

JAMES  H.  WORTHINGTON  ROBERT  P.  BAKER 

( Edition  limited  to  300  Signed  and  Numbered  Copies) 

Quarto.  Boards.  $15.00  net 

Mr.  Worthington’s  poetry  is  rich  in  imagery  and  his  prose 
contains  many  original  and  startling  points  of  view  poetically 
expressed.  Robert  P.  Baker,  an  English  artist,  has  made  the 
illustrations,  eighteen  of  which  are  in  red  crayon  and  reproduced 
by  the  photogravure  process,  and  four  are  water-colors  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  four-color  process.  The  book  will  have  an  especial 
appeal  to  collectors  of  handsome  and  unique  volumes. 


Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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Furniture 

THE  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing 
with  FURNITURE  have  appeared  in  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Magazine.  Copies  of  these  issues  may  be  obtained 
at  the  usual  price.  One  Dollar  net. 

Educational  aspect  of  Irish  Chippendale  -  — 

Furniture  of  the  Gillow  cost  books  -  —  — 

Lacquer  work  in  England  -  -  -  - 

Thomas  Sheraton,  cabinet  maker  -  -  - 

Dutch  and  Flemish  furniture  -  —  —  — 

Eighteenth  century  mirrors  -  -  -  - 

English  furniture  in  the  Bradford  exhibition  — 

English  furniture  makers  of  the  eighteenth  century 

12,  14,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29 
Keyboard  instruments  in  relation  to  furniture  -  —  R.  S.  Clouston  32 
Yorkshire  collection  of  English  furniture  -  -  -  “  16 

Ducereau’s  influence  on  French  renaissance  furniture  —  “  78 

Furniture  at  Windsor  Castle  —  -  —  -  Gaston  Gramont  34 

Furniture  making  —  —  —  —  —  —  A .  R omney  Greeti 

109,  no,  111,112,  114 

Principles  and  evolution  of  Furniture  making  -  A.  Romney  Green  114 

French  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 

E.  Mo  t  in  ier  1,  5 

Cassone  fronts  in  American  collections  —  -  William  Rankin 

4o,  43,  45,  47,  50,  53,  55 

The  house  and  collection  of  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.  Percy  M.  Turner  18 

Early  furniture  ______  Aymer  Valla?ice 

in,  112,  113,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120,  121 

Old  carved  Spanish  chest  _  —  —  —  _  G.  C.  Williamso?i  42 

Furniture  at  Boughton  House  -  —  —  —  —  A.  F.  Kendrick  133 

Table  Designs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Basil  Oliver 

M9,  150 

WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER 


THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK:  15-17  EAST  4OTH  STREET 
LONDON  :  17,  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 


Herbert  Cescinsky  86 


1C 

ii 


9°,  94 
101,  102 

105 

R.  S.  Clouston  51 
••  3„  39 

!7. 
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VENETIAN  PAINTING 
IN  AMERICA 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

BY 

BERNARD  BERENSON 

Small  quarto.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  no  full-page  pho¬ 
tographic  plates.  $ poo  net.  Postpaid ,  $4.20. 


Mr.  Berenson,  the  great  authority 
upon  Italian  art,  reviews  in  their 
proper  historical  sequence,  all  of  the 
important  Venetian  paintings  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  owned  in  this 
country.  It  makes  a  volume  of 
constructive  criticism  of  a  very  un¬ 
usual  type,  able  in  its  presentation 
and  justification  of  new  ideas  and 
illuminating  in  its  conclusions.  In 
its  pages  he  presents  for  the  first 
time  a  new  theory  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Giovanni  Bellini  which 
scholars,  students,  and  lovers  of  art 
will  find  both  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive. 


GIOV.  BELLINI  :  MADONNA 


Reproductions  of  Paintings  in  the  Collections  of 


J.  P.  Morgan 
Henry  Clay  Frick 
Philip  Lehman 
Robert  Minturn 
Grenville  Winthrop 
William  Salomon 
Metropolitan  Museum 


Henry  Walters 
John  N.  Willys 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington 
Mrs.  Rutherford  Stuyvesant 
George  Blumenthal 
Worcester  Museum 


Joseph  Widener 
John  G.  Johnson 
D.  F.  Platt 
Augustus  Healy 
James  Parmelee 
Fogg  Museum 
Detroit  Museum 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  new  feature  of  THE  DIAL 
of  particular  interest  to  collectors 
is  a  department  of 

NOTES  FOR  BIBLIOPHILES 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  which 
began  with  the  issue  of  January  1 1,  is  to  give 
authoritative  news  and  information  to  col¬ 
lectors  of  books  and  prints.  The  editor  is 
prepared  to  answer  inquiries  and  to  render 
whatever  services  possible  to  readers. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 

Good  only  until  March  15*1917 

An  introductory  rate  of  $ 2.00  the  year  (24 
copies)  will  be  accepted  from  readers  of 
The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  until 
March  15,  1917.  Regular  rate  $3.00  the  year, 
15  cents  the  copy. 


The  Dial  Publishing  Company 

608  SOUTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

Formerly  Art  and  Progress 
Leila  Mechlin,  Editor 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 


Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
A.  E.  Gallatin 
Birge  Harrison 


Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
Duncan  Phillips 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 
Frank  Weitenkampf 


PICTORIAL  FEATURES 
SHORT  ARTICLES  OF  TIMELY  INTEREST 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

The  American  Magazine  of  Art  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts.  On  account  of  the  national  character  of  the 
organization  the  magazine  has  wide  scope  and  keeps  its  readers  in  close 
touch  with  current  activities  in  the  entire  field  of  Art. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  artists  it  is  upheld  to  a  high 
standard  and  made  of  unique  interest. 

The  best  writers  are  among  its  contributors,  and  it  is  beautifully  ilhis. 
trated.  Reproductions  of  the  latest  works  by  the  foremost  artists  and 
craftsmen  are  regular  features. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  really  worth 
while,  The  American  Magazine  of  Art  will  tell  you.  It  treats  of  all  the 
Arts. 

Subscription  Price  $2.50  a  year. 

One  Dollar  sent  at  once  will  give  you  a  six  months'1  trial  subscriptio7i. 

Published  monthly  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 


1741  New  York  Avenue 
215  West  57th  Street 


Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Columbia 

University 

Quarterly 

A  MAGAZINE  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  reader 
that  represents  the  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  literary,  philosophic 
and  scientific  activity  which 
focuses  at  Columbia,  and 
through  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  contributes  to  the  thought  and  work  of 
the  world. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December,  March, 
June,  and  September,  each  volume  beginning  with  the 
December  number.  Annual  subscription,  one  dollar ; 
single  number,  thirty  cents.  400  pages  per  volume. 

~~  PUBLISHED  BY  - - 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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^  BOOKS  —  PRINTS  ^ 

^  AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS  ^ 

JAMES  RIMELL  &  SON,  Book  &  Print- 
sellers,  53  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London, 
England,  have  just  published  a  Catalogue  of 
Original  Work,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Etch¬ 
ings,  Portraits,  etc.,  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters,  Autographs,  etc.,  post  free. 

FRENCH  ETCHERS  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE 

By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

A  book  that  will  appeal,  not  only  to  lovers  and  collectors  of  prints,  but  to 
students  of  French  history,  life,  and  letters.  The  table  of  contents  shows  the 
range  and  scope  of  the  book:  Aleryon  and  Baudelaire,  Charles  Meryon,  Poet, 
Some  French  Etchers  and  Sonneteers,  Maxime  Lalanne,  The  Goncourts  and  Their 
Circle,  Some  French  Artists  during  the  Siege  and  Commune,  Corot  as  Lithogra¬ 
pher.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  beautiful  reproductions  of  more  than  a 
score  of  the  best  works  of  the  artists  dealt  with.  $1.50  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON 

A  book  of  extraordinary  interest  to  collectors 

WASHINGTON’S  ACCOUNTS 

ANNOTATED  BY  JOHN  C.  FITZPATRICK 
Washington’s  “Accounts  ”  of  expenses  while  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Continental  Army  are  here  reproduced  (in  facsimile)  for  the  first  time 
from  his  own  personal  copy. 

With  photogravure  frontispiece .  Limited  to  400  copies  for  sale.  $ 10.00  net 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  4  Park  Street,  Boston 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR'S  BOOKLETS 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

A  collection  of  six  studies  with  many  illustrations.  The  titles  are  as  follows : 

JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden  ;  CH  ARLES-FR  AN- 
COIS  DAUBIGNY,  Painter  and  Etcher,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  “LE  PERE 
COROT,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden  ;  CHARLES  JACQUE,by  Robert  J.  Wicken¬ 
den;  “THE  MEN  OF  1830,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden  ;  MAXIME  LALANNE, 
by  W.  Aspenwall  Bradley. 

Bound  in  paper  covers.  Each  20  cents  net.  The  set  of  six,  $1.00  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 

;  Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  fifteenth  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives 
all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and  coming 
weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales  in 
both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the 
first  announcement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative 
letters  from  other  European  art  centers.  In¬ 
valuable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY — $3.00  A  YEAR— 38  ISSUES 
Canada,  $3.35  ;  Foreign  Countries,  $3.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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New  Publications 


THE  SPRING  SONG 

By  FORREST  REID 

A  story  of  subtle  insight  and  imaginative  charm  by  an  author 
whose  last  book  was  called  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  “  One  of  the 
foremost  specimens  of  modern  fiction.”  #1.40  net. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WIND 

By  EUGENIA  B.  FROTHINGHAM 

The  heroine,  a  woman  in  the  thirties,  becomes  enamoured  of  a 
wayward  boy.  The  story  of  their  love  and  of  her  attempts  to  curb 
his  wild  and  passionate  nature  is  told  in  this  unusual  novel.  #1.40 
net. 

SINBAD,  THE  SAILOR 

By  PERCY  MACKAYE 

Written  originally  as  the  libretto  of  an  opera  which,  with  music 
by  Converse  and  scenery  by  Urban,  will  be  produced  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  “  Sinbad  the  Sailor”  is  a  most 
readable  story,  told  with  a  charming  blend  of  humor  and  romance. 

LINES  LONG  AND  SHORT 

By  HENRY  B.  FULLER 

A  novel  and  entertaining  collection  of  short  stories  of  typical 
American  careers  and  characters,  told  in  free  verse,  with  a  keen 
satiric  humor  that  is  most  effective.  #1.25  net. 

MUSIC  AND  LIFE 

By  THOMAS  WHITNEY  SURETTE 

Harold  Bauer,  after  reading  one  of  the  chapters  in  this  vital  and 
inspiring  book,  wrote,  “  I  have  been  quite  thrilled  by  your  fine  arti¬ 
cle  and  want  you  to  know  how  much  I,  for  one,  echo  your  senti¬ 
ment.”  #1.25  net. 


Boston  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  New  York 


P.  &  D.  Golnaghi  &  Obach 

Established  1760 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  all  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

<©lb  <£ttgli£h  itte;;otint0  anb 
$tint£  in  colour 

XVIII  Century  French  Engravings 

PUBLISHERS 


TO 


144,  145,  146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  England 

Cable :  ‘  Colnaghi,’  London 


